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On the first of September next, Tar Commonweatre will 
enter upon its Sixth Volume. Its past will be an earnest of 
its future. 
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to give any struggling cause a chance to be heard in its col-_ 


He did not reply immediately. S? 

“There is but one thing that could make our 
unspeakable happiness complete,” he said then. 

“I think God will give us that happiness,”’ she 
whispered again. 

“My wife!’’ was all he could say, in a voice 
that vainly tried to be very brave and firm; and 
as he kissed ber lips she felt that his own quiv- 
ered. There was a pause. 

“I could not bear my joy alone any longer,” 
said the young wife, then; ‘‘it would have broken 
my heart. Qh, but, love, sometimes I fancy it 
will never be; that it is impossible we shall ever 
be so blessed; that we shall not live to know such 
happiness.” 


,@gain in summer. Perhaps I shall be absent 
many years. Take care of the grave for me 
while Iam gone. Have a marble stone put there, 
with a few words,—I cannot tell you what; I 
could not suggest anything. I trust entirely to 
you. Write upon it the same as you would have 
done had she been your wife. Will you?’’ 

The other turned very pale. ‘‘As if she had 
been my wife?”’—he asked in a faltering voice. 
“ God! Yes, yes, my friend, I will, I will; 
trust me!’’ 

And thus with clasped hands they parted. 

He kept his promise. About the grave there 
| blossomed roses and lilies-of-the-valley, and the 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


London. 


Loxpow, June 22, 1867. 
INCIDENTS OF THE REFORM STRUGGLE. 

The Reform struggle in England, which, on 
the whole, approaches its termination satisfacto- 
rily, seems to have accumulated in the back part 
of the English skull a considerable amount of 
| blood which shows itself wherever there is the 
least occasion. 
' One has occurred among the working-men them- 
‘selves, in St. James’ Hall, where a meeting of 
conservative working-men was called. The re- 








Rows are the order of the day. | 


fall trees kept off the rays of the hot sun, and on \ formers tried to elect one of their number as its 


umns. It will be courageous enough to speak its cane, 


thought, and only fearful of winning a di ditable popu- | . : , 
into . jmy darling. God will be merciful, and make us 


To further extend its influence we ask the aid of its pres- | worthy of his gifts. And are we not all in all to 
ent readers, The ensuing sumer will be a good season = ‘each other, through time and eternity?’ Even 
a little effort among friends and neighbors. But not with- | should it please him to take one of us away at 


“Do not letsuch a shadow darken your soul, 





| the white marble were but the words,—“My own 
| sweet treasure, my gentle, luving wife.” 





International Copyright. 


chairman, and the result was a general free fight, 
ending in the turning-off of the gas, and the 
rushing of the crowd into the street, where the 
air enabled them to grow wiser and cooler. But 
the most serious mob was that of Birming 
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this very moment, should we not still know each 
other’s hearts, that nothing can ever change or 
separate? Should you not still know that I was 
near you, and loving you forever, even though 
ypu could no longer clasp my hand, or look into 
my eye? Can we ever think of death? For 
having found love, have we not won everlasting 
life?” 

“Will you always think of this, my beloved, if 
the time should come when you will most need 
to remember it?’’ she asked softly. 

“Yes; I will remember it,” he said, cheerily, 


‘‘when we are a gray-haired old couple, and part 


When last year the Commonwealth expressed a 
moderate opinion on the question of International 
Copyright, and was taken to task therefor by our 
English correspondent, we intended to pursue the | Catholics, has been the means of sacking two 
subject and make answer to the queries and argu- | streets and of the loss of several lives. This fel- 
ments from the other side of the Atlantic. Other | low has no ability to argue, and is animated by a 
|topics of more importance have claimed prece- | most infernal spirit. He takes passages from old 
dence, and, in the meantime, the discussion has | medieval Catholic books which have some spice 
| been continued by other parties. Mr. Merriam lof indecency about them, and reads them out in 
| of Springfield, in particular, has been writing | coarse translations which somebody has made for 
| some letters to the Republican on the question, one him, announcing them as the daily religious fare 
| of which has called down upon him the high-spiced | of Catholics,—about as justly as if any one were 
| wit of the New York Nation and the moral thun- to string together all the indecent passages of the 
‘der of the Round Table. Ina second letter Mr.|Old Testament and say that they represented 


ham, where a clerical ruffian named Murphy, 
who is paid by fanatics to go about denouncing 








insignificant a war as that would be. 
OLD BARBARISMS KEDIVIVOTS. 
It is strange to find ancient barbarisms cropping 


we had a man drowned in an English river by a 
crowd for witchcraft; an incident which served 
| Bishop Colenso with a text from which he 
| preached to the Zulus of Africa against supersti- 
tion. And now we find a woman in Limerick— 
| tresh perhaps from reading on her knees the sto- 





| ry of Abraham or Jeptha—offering up her child 
| on a wood-fire as a burt offering for the peace of 
| her dead husband's soul! 

IRELAND. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has the following sig- 
nificant paragraph concerning Ireland :— 

We now and then hear wonderful stories from 
| Ireland, but nothing has ever reached our ears 
more incomprehensible than the returns of the 
Registrar-General now just issued. 
one thing in which the Irish people are supposed 
to show their want of thmft and foresight, er to 
look at it from another point of view, their dis- 
taste for ‘‘illicit love,” it is their fondness forearly 
marriages, and the very smail number of those 
who remain bachelors or spinsters to the end of 
their lives. But now here we have only one 
| Protestant marriage, in the year 1866, for every 
144 Protestants, and only one Roman Catholic 
marriage for every 212 Roman Catholics; the rate 
in England being one marriage to every 122 liv- 
ing persons. The birth-rate for 1866 seems to be 
equally mysterious. It was only about two and 
a half births to each hundred of the population, 
while in England it was about three and a half. 
Either, then, there has been a serious mistake in 
under-rating the Jrish marriages and births, or in 


up in the midst of Western Europe. Last year | 


If there is} 


‘nigh worthless. 


istence as it will cost England to carry on even so|to Berlin, where we find the French ambassador | having 


| vieing with Count Bismarck in blaming the king 
|of Holland. This is followed by proposals to 
‘examine and remodel the treaty of ’39 defining 
the position of Luxembourg, and out of these 
grew the conference of London, which apparent- 
ly succeeded in setting the matter at rest. It is 
to be observed, however, in reference to the 
new treaty framed by that conference, that the 
guarantee of the neutrality of Luxembourg was 
a collective one; this meaning that the powers 
signing were bound collectively, but not individ- 
ually, to ensure and detend the neutrality of the 
duchy. Light is shown on the value of such a 
‘ guarantee by the recent discussion of the subject 
in the English House of Commons; wherein 
Lord Stanley argued that England was not 
bound to defend the neutrality of the duchy un- 
less the other powers joined with her in the 
defence; in which latter case, of course, the pre- 
ponderance would be too great of the guarantee- 
ing powers to endanger the necessity of defence. 
That is, if any of the guaranteeing powers hang 
back, all may do so; and, as no one of them is 
bound to step forward first, so England is in no 
case in danger of going to war about Luxem- 
bourg. Not to remark on the exceedingly 
fox-like and almost cowardly tone of this inter- 
pretation of the treaty by the English secretary, 
it at least would seem to convince us that the 
guarantee, as a practical peace-maker, is well- 
Suppose France or Prussia 
should attack the neutrality of Luxembourg, and 
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SUBSCRIBERS, all four of the above. The young wife tried to smile as he bent his 
deep eyes upon her, but her own filled with tears 
again. 

The moon had risen while they spoke, the roses 
sent out their strongest perfume, and the short, 
sweet summer night was far worn away ere they 
returned to the house. 
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It was evening again, and the setting sun shone 
through the window into the same library, where 
a man was now restlessly pacing up and down. 

In an upper room the windows were muffled, and 
that we can bear that freedom with discretion,”’"— there was ne sound in the house but now and 
Colored orator at a public meeting at Charleston, S. C.  ehien 6 0 Hibtiien bn: Aeee whois, ie the can- 
tious opening and shutting of a door. At last the 
lonely man stepped into the hall and listened. 
All was still; then he walked down the silent 
stairs, out into the garden. He rambled through 
all the walks he had trodden with his young wife 
that evening, and scarcely noted how changed 
everything was now, and that the brown leaves 
that fluttered from the trees rustled beneath his 
passing feet, and how quickly the faint sunset- 
splendor was succeeded by the gray dusk. Fora 
moment he set down on the mossy seat under the 
old linden-tree, but soon rose again, and began 


“We are Free.” 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTS. 


“We are free! Now let us show to the world 


The chain is broke‘ the scourge hath fallen, 
The reign of dread is o'er! 
The song of joy is swelling high 
From many a ransomed shore! 
From hill to hill, from sea to sea, 
I hear them shouting—‘‘We are free!’’ 
The voice of martyr’d Abraham 
Hath thundered to the wave; 
Columbia owns no tyrant’s sway, 
She cannot claim a slave! 
With humbleness the world shall see 


| Merriam continues the subject, and says some 


| very good things, which we may as well quote :— | 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT A QUESTION OF EX- 
PEDIENCY. 

I did not affirm that the title of the author to 
| ‘‘the coinage of his own brain’’—at least when it 
‘takes on the form of a printed book—(and in no 
| other form is it susceptible of legal protection) is 
| less perfect than that of the artisan to the material 
| product of his own skill, and hence that the laws 








the ordinary ideas and practices of those who be- 
lieve in the Bible. Those who stand behind him 
have built for this Murphy a tabernacle in Bir- 
| mingham—where Catholics most abound—hold- 
ing some four thousand people. The attraction 
| for the crowd is the violence of the denunciations 
| and the indecency of the extracts heard there. 
| In his first lecture Murphy said :— 
“Before I have done I will prove to the people 


any one of the guaranteeing powers should fail 
to act, or all could not agree on a common course 
to pursue, what would become of the guarantee? 
Thus it appears to come to this—that France has, 


over-rating the population; or, which is a far 
more serious matter, the drain of emigration has 
carried off chiefly the young and the healthy, 
and left behind the old, the children, and the 





helpless. It is to be feared that this last alterna- by the treaty, got Prussia out of Luxembourg 
tive is the fact. M.BeGe! Fe = ' > : : 

fortress, and that Prussia has gained no corres- 

ea }ponding advantage over France in return; and 

aoe a neither nation, should either take the notion of 

Parts, June 22, 1867. |going to war for Luxembourg, would be very 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. | seriously incommoded by the treaty of London 


| of copy and patent-right rest upon a different of Birmingham that every Popish priest is a 
| foundation. On the contrary, I regard them as murderer, a cannibal, a liar and a pickpocket. 
|on the same footing precisely. Like the author’s| You know me, and you know that I can prove 
; manuscript, when Whitney made his first cotton-; what I say. 1am prepared to meet any Popish 
| gin, or Arkwright his spinning-jenny, each had | priest, from Bishop Ullathorne to the biggest 
/an unquestioned, perfect right to the article pro-|ragamutlin in the lot; and if there ever wasa 
duced. And so of any number of the gin orjenny | rag and bone-gatherer in the universe it is the 
| they might make, and so the author, of any num- | Pope himself ; and if what I say is not true let 
| ber of printed books he may make, or hire to be ‘them prove it.” 
‘made. But when a book or a gin is sold to the; It is strange that there are any Protestants in 
| public, what shall prevent others from making the , by ‘ld t 
‘like, and so destroying any particular value to England, with money enough to build a taberna- 
‘the inventor or author for the invention or author- cle, who think that their cause can be helped by 
such a nan as Murphy. Mr. Whalley, who is 


|ship! Evidently only the State, and that “‘State’s 
“perpetually denouncing Romanism in the House 


embodied wil,” the law, which, for the good con- 
| ferred upon the public by the inventor, gives him, } 

of Commons in the most absurd way, has been 
‘seriously charged with being a Jesuit commis- 


under certain specified conditions, and for a certain 

| specified time, the exclusive enjoyment of his 

jinvention, and protects him in the same. The’ signed to create reactions among sensible people ; 
| patent and the copyright are both the creature of 3 ‘ove that M 
law—not existing as a natural right. Now the and one might more naturally believe that Mur- 
| particular State that confers them cannot confer ‘phy is in the pay of the Catholics to try and pro- 
{them in the territory of other States; it has no duce a reiiction in England to end in limiting 
|jurisdiction there. Such an extension can only ‘freedom of speech on religious matters. Cer- 





That we’re discreet now “we are free!” 


| be the result of a conventional agreement, and, so! 


‘tainly whatever effect he has had has been in 


After an unparalleled season of fétes and cere- 
monies we are now coming back to political dis- 


womb of the future fatefull to the nations. The 
| flying rumors that something material had been 
agreed upon between the Emperors of France 
and Russia, while the latter were visiting Paris, 
toward settling the causes of difficulty which are 
easily seen to be not far off, have pretty much 
vanished into thin air. Sentimental journalists, 
who certainly abound in France, have been talk- 
ing very eloquently about the bullet of Berezos- 
ki being the signal of an intimate alliance be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander, and have had 
their say, and we have now reached the sober 
second thought of the nation. That thought is, 
that the idea of such an alliance is simply ab- 
surd. What possible interest is there in common 
between Russia and France? In the Eastern 


cussions, and to considering what may lie in the 


‘and its guarantees. 
KING WILLIAM IN BELGIUM. 

It was a very noticeable feature of the coinci- 
dent visit of the sovereigns of Russia and Prus- 
sia to Paris that the former was on all occasions 
‘greeted by the public with enthusiasm, while 

King William had always but a cold reception. 
|The same not very pleasant luck for the royal 
tourist has confronted him in Belgium, as he 
| passed through on his way to Berlin. It is gener- 
_ally believed by the Belgians that on the eve of 
| the last year’s war between Prussia and Austria, 
| proposition was made by Count Bismarck to 
|the Emperor Napoleun, by which the latter was 
to absorb Belgium, while the former tuok Hol- 
land. This has been circulated as a fact in Bel- 
gium, and a proof has been sought to be adduced 
by the assertion that Prince Napoleon had con- 
| firmed its truth to King Leopold of Belgium when 


{ 
| 


his solitary wanderings anew. At length he 
seemed to notice how dark it had already grown; 
and now he could endure it no longer, but walked 
rapidly towards the house. As he opened the 
door, he met the doctor, who had not once left the 
sick-bed, upon the threshold. 

“I was looking for you, sir,” he said in a hoarse 
voice; ‘‘come!” 

“What news ?—for God's sake tell me; how are 
my wife, and—and my child?” 

“Your child God has taken to himself,—and 
your wife,—come!” 

They ascended the stairs in silence, and entered 


The breezes sing of Liberty ; 
The forests clap their hands; 
The blue sky never shone sv bright, 
As on our joyous bands! 
The flowers we tread spring up with glee 
And smiling whisper, ‘We are free!’’ 
The sun that drank our daily tears, 
And heard our daily vow, 
Looks down with shining face, and sees 
The brightness on our brow! 
We hail the light that comes from thee,— 
It views no fetters; ‘‘We are free!’’ 
The deadened heart springs ivto life ; 
And age doth weep for joy ; 
Our dark-eyed maidens dance and sing, 
While shouts the thoughtless boy! 
Our very infants at the knee 
Are teebly lisping “We are free!’’ 


the room. 

She lay upon the pillow with her eyes closed, 
and her face paler than the white roses that nod- 
ded in at the window, for she had begged that it 
might be opened. But she held out her hand to 
him with a faint smile, and drawing him down to 
her, asked, in a whisper,— 

“O my sweet love, I remember what you said 
This is the doing of the Lord, that night, and Iam happy. Will you, too, think 

And to the Lord be praise! lof it?” 

Hosannas loud we'll sing to thee, | “J cannot!’’ he tried to say, but his lips only 
And bless his name that “We are free!” | moved, and no sound came. He had knelt down 
by her side, and stroked back her bright hair 
with his trembling hand. 

“T shall always be about you, and you shall 
‘feel my presence. Do notbe lonely. In finding 
|love, have we not won everlasting life?”’ 
| She folded both her hands about his own, and 
| kissed it, while her eyes closed. 


But cease not to remember Him 
Who orders all our ways! 





©! soon from all the sons of men 
May that bless’d hymn arise; 

Soon may they lift those holy notes 
Triumphant to the skies; 

In loving harmony agree, 

Swelling one chorus, ‘We are free.” 





Sunlight and Shadow. 
A CHAPTER FROM LIFE’S HISTORY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTR. 


There was no one in the room any more. He 
| sat there still, and held her cold hand inhis. He 
| did not know that he had remained thus for hours, 
jand that it was long past midnight. But he 


far as I can see, its desirableness on the one side | : 
or the other is a question, not of moral right, but, that direction. For the Roman Catholic chapel 
| of commercial expediency, and in the matter of; burnt in Birmingham a much grander one will 
copyright, of public policy, resting also on other | rise, and Protestants will pay for it. Father New- 
‘and higher considerauons than pecuniary values | aie wanes ‘id build hi 
‘alone. If there ica reciprocity of advantage, of man will receive increased aid to bui re greet 
equal degree, let the inter-enactment be made. | oratory at Oxford, and his college, which is des- 
It the pple ae meas 4 pak paca and tined to catch many a young ritualist who shall 
}@ sound pu%iic policy 1s adverse, with what reason | i . * . ways th 
‘is it insisted upon? | fancy that the right and noble side is always the 
DOES AMERICAN LIT | persecuted side. 

— ING? FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS. 

| But todeave these matters, in regard to which | There is something beneath the settlement 
|of course something is to be said on both sides,'of the Luxemburg question which the public 
jlet us advert to the principal difficulty in the jas not yet got hold of. Lord Stanley, Moustier 
| case, suggested by the Mound Table, and which is | a Bi kc have been in close consultation in 
| prominently urged by American literary men, pan , mageeni ote nes oa sey : 
| viz., that “so long as our publishers can get for Paris, and Lord Stanley, on his return, having 
‘nothing as much as they want to publish by the been pressed with an inquiry as to the nature of 
simple process of taking it. so long the American | t,¢ guarantee that has been entered into by the 
| writer will find it impossible to demand a just | ? id that th fs weld wot 
| price for his productions, and consequently that Seat powers, sald that the guarantee would not 
!men who must earn their own livelihood must make it necessary that Great Britain should fight 
| be foreed to abandon letters for more remunera-! for the new treaty unless all the other powers 


} . 
fought also. It is to be noted that a slight 


ERATURE NEED STIMULAT- 


| tive occupations, whereby the growth of an Amer- | 
ican literature is effectually retarded.’’ Let us | 


“My own sweet treasure; my gentle, loving 
wife.” 

That was all; no name or any other words that 
could have told'a story. But on each side of the 
white stone there stood a blooming rose- bush, and 
at its foot the broad green leaves of the lily-of-the- 
valley, though the little white bells had all 
dropped off. Tall trees surrounded the spot, and 
in their shadow the long grass had remained cool 
and fresh all day, shining with the clear drops of 
dew that had lain there in the morning, and 
which the hot noon-day sun had not been able to 
reach through the thick foliage. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the great lin- 
den trees were beginning to cast long shadows 
over the green lawn in front of the house that was 
covered with roses which had climbed almost to 
the roof. The setting sun shone into the li- 
brary, where a man sat alone by the window, and 
looked out over his open book far down into the 
landscape and the blue hills that stretched be- 
yond as far as the eye could reach. He did not 
hear that the door softly opened, and a slight, girl- 
ish figure stood for one moment upon the step, 
lit up by the red sunlight, and gazed at him in si- 
Then she stole in and laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Are you ready for our walk?” she asked. 

He turned round and looked up with a smile. 
“Yes,” he said, then: and closed his book and 
followed her into the garden. 

He had clasped her hand in his, and ther 
walked up and down in the long shady paths be- 
hind the house, or stood to watch the play of the 
little fountain that scattered its cool spray about, 
or stopped to bind up the scarlet flowers cluster- 
ing around the white marble statues that gleamed 
through the dark foliage. So they rambled about, 
talking in low voices ull the sun had set, and the 
golden clouds had faded from the clear heavens, 
and the crickets began to chirp, and the frogs to 
sing in the dusky trees. 
old linden, whose fragrant blossoms lay showered 
about the mossy seat. 

“You are silent to-night, my darling,”’ he said 
tenderly, as he clasped his young wife’s hand in 
his again. 

It had grown too dark now to see the faint flush 
that overspread her sweet face. She did not an- 


lence 


They sat down under an 


swer, but, bursting into tears, threw her arms, 
He held her haif-astonished in | 


about his neck. 
his arms for some moments without speaking. 

At length he asked,—“My darling, why is 
this?” 

She raised her head for an instant and smiled. 

““O love, can you imagine we could ever be 


happier yet than we were when you asked me to 


be your wife, or than we are at this moment !’” 


ae ad 


plainly noted the dark shadow the white roses 
cast upon the floor, and the cool night-wind that 
swept over their trembling heads, and how the 
white moon-light nestled among the snowy pil- 
lows of the little cradle that had been prepared, 
where should have rested the tiny form of his 
child. Then the moon set, and for a time all 
was dark again, for the lamp in the room had 
gone out long ago. And then a streak of red be- 
gan to dawn in the East, and gradually the morn- 
ing rose up over the earth. The door had been 
lett ajar, but no one seemed astir yet in the house. 
He observed the silence, and wondered if no one 
would be busy at the hearth. At length some- 
thing came softly pattering up stairs, and the 
door was pushed open. It was the little dog, who 
had not seen his mistress for many days. He 
wagged his tail joyfully, and put back his long, 
silky ears, and looked wonderingly at the bed, 
and then meekly up into his master’s face. But 
there was no one to notice him, and, after vainly 
waiting for a kind word or caress, he turned slow- 
ly around and pattered down-stairs again. 

The sun mounted higher, and the man still sat 
motionless, but he felt that a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. He half started—it was like her 
touch. His friend stood beside him—he who had 
known her when she was a golden-haired little 
girl. His eyes were streaming with tears, and 
his voice trembled as he wrung the other's hand 
and said :— 

‘Come, my friend; you must be a man; it 
must be borne. It breaks my heart; I must bear 
up, too. We have both lost her now. God knows 
I would have given the happiness of my life over 
again to spare you from this,—but it was not to 
be.”’ 

And he folded his arms about his friend as ten- 
derly as if he had been a little child, and drew 
him softly from the room. 


It was all overnow. They had driven out to- 
gether to the grave-yard. They had heard the 
rumble of the first shovel of earth in the grave; 
then how the sound grew less and less hollow, 
and at last ceased entirely. They had seen the 
grave-diggers flatten down and tighten the earth 
with their spades, and had seen the sods replaced 
over the little hill, and ‘the white dead-wreaths 
laid upon it. 

And now the two men had come back, and 
' stood under the portico of the house. 

' “One thing you must promise me,” said one, 
firmly grasping the other’s hand. ‘One thing 
promise me, for the sake of our old friendship. I 
‘shall travel away from here for some time. It 
| would ki!! me to stay here in this house. I could 
inot endure the sightof the garden when it blooms 


examine this matter a little. The question is 
| first, one of fact, and secondly, as to probabilities 
under changed circumstances. Do American au- 
| thors, whose writings fairly entitle them to pecu- 
/niary remuneration, receive inadequate returns 
trom their countrymen? Not to point to the ex- 
ceptional cases—the “lucky ventures,’’ so to speak, 
like Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, may I not 
sately and confidently appeal to the sums received 
,by our valued American authors as a class in 
| contravention of the above position? The public 
|are in some measure aware of the income from 


| their writings which has been received by Bryant, | 


| Bancroft, Cooper, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
Prescott, Motley, Mrs. Stowe, anda host of others. 


‘I venture the opinion that in no other country | 


|has literary labor received so ample pecuniary 
| rewards. 
jtion to allude to our friend and townsman, Dr. 


| Holland; or, I trust, without offensively parading , 
| our own personal experience, to mention that on. 


| the expiration of our contract, we shall have paid 
; over a quarter of a million of dollars copyright 
, for the works of a single American author, and 
)that wholly to his family since his decease, while 
at the same time the improvements and revision 
of later editions, now constituting no unimpor- 
tant part of those works, have been entirely at 
, our own charge, and that a very heavy one. 


CHEAP REPRINTS DO NOT INJURE OUR AUTHORS. | 


These cheap issues create and multiply readers 
many fold, and form and foster a thirst which is 
'slaked only by drinking at other and many foun- 
‘tains. In like manner I am fully satisfied the 
|wide and cheap diffusion of English reissues— 
made cheap, and thus widely diffused, by the 
non-existance of a copyright tax, and the compe- 
tition resultmg from their being thrown open to 
all publishers—creates an additional demand for 


, the productions of our own authors, gives a wider | 
circulation to their works, thus secures them more | 
adequate returns, and makes American publishers | 


as the general rule (there may be exceptional 
cases where an English work on a special subject 
tills all the demand) more, not less, ready to un- 
dertake the compensated publication of American 
productions. 
and flour, for example, in regard to which only 
about a certain amount is required for consump- 
tion at any rate, and what is supplied by impor- 
tation will not be needed of liome production. 
Ioes any one suppose that if the works of Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, Walter Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray were wholly prohibited in the United 
States our own authors would be benefited there- 
by? The idea is preposterous. Let not youthful 


American aspirants to literary fame, with limited. 
gitts and imperfect culture, lay the flattering unc- | 


tion to their souls that a high tariff in the shape 
of a copyright upon the issues ot the British press 
would render American publishers only too eager 
to print and circulate, with bountiful returns to 
the author, their own crude productions. Bank- 
iruptcy would be our portion. As it is, any Ameri- 
can publisher will tell you that at least one-halt 
his publishing ventures are financial failures. 


As we have before stated, we believe Interna-) 
‘tional Copyright to be something which no for- 


eign author can claim as a right, and which no 
' wise American author will ask for as a measure 
of self-defence. Our literature is not to be stimu- 
lated by any sach twopenny legislation, but by 


| the development of a broad and characteristic na- 


tional life; while the literary class in other coun- 

tries must be content with such protection as 
their own nation can afford them, unless they 
| choose to become citizens of the United States. 
| This is the practical conclusion of the. mass of 
mankind, and neither the arguments, the jokes 
‘or the fine declamation of New York editors will 
‘avail much to shake that conclusion. Sincere en- 
‘thusiasts, like our English correspondent, may 
regret this—and so in individual cases may we; 
but we have long since ceased our efforts to make 
| water run up-hill, or to apportion rain and sun- 
| shine by Congressional enactment. 


It may not be invidious in this connec- | 


It is not with books as with beef. 


change in terms makes the obligation different 
from that entered into usually. In the treaty of 
| 1856 between England, France and Austria, the 
| independence and integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was guaranteed by “the bright contracting 
parties jointly and severally.” In this 
case England, were the Ottoman Empire assailed, 
is bound to defend it single-handed. The ques- 
tion is, then, were the words ‘‘jointly and sever- 
ally’’ left out of the Luxemburg treaty deliber- 
ately? One can hardly suppose that Bismarck’s 
‘keen eye can be cheated. 

IS BISMARCK SINCERE? 

| There really would seem to be some color given 
to the view entertained by Karl Blind, Mazzini, 
and other radicals, that Bismarck means that 
France shall have Luxembourg, but means that it 
shall not seem to have been conceded by him, nor 
seized from him, but wrested from <all the powers 
together, who, of course, will find endless difficul- 
ties in the way of detending it. One thing is 
certain—the treaty just made is utterly illusory, 
‘and is no doubt in M. Moustier’s waste paper 
‘basket at this moment; whilst Bismarck is prob- 


‘ably repeating to himself Frederick the Great’s 
remark—‘‘All the ‘guarantees’ of my time are 
like filagree-work; more calculated to satisfy the 
eyes than to be of any use.’’ Now that I am 
upon foreign matters, I would like to know wheth- 
er it has been fully noticed and appreciated in 
America that we have been snubbed by the Czar 
of Russia? There is no mistake about it, for I 
was in Paris at the time and know that it is so. 
‘A number of Englishmen got together on the oc- 
casion of the attempted assassination of the Czar, 
and went to congratulate him on his escape. 
The Czar received them kindly and replied cor- 
dially to their address. A Lumber of Americans 
got together for the same purpose, and the Czar 
retused to receive them; their address must 
come through his Ambassador! I was not among 
those Americans, though I shall be one among 
any who go to sympathise with the exiled Poles 
wandering about in Siberia whilst their wives and 
children are in Poland. Now, I thought that Mr. 
Seward and the Czar were Damon and Pythias 
over again. Has the green (back) curtain fallen 
on that drama? Have not those bills for tele 
grams about Walrussia been yet settled? Or 
is it that Stanley and Moustier have won the Czar 
back from his flirtation with us! 

| SHALL WE HAVE ANOTHER WAR? 
England is just now counting the cost of an- 
other Abyssinian war. The Eniperor of that 
country, who rejoices in the queer name, for him, 
of Theodorus, has now for three years held cap- 
tive several English gentlemen who went to him 
as ambassadors. He refuses to give them up 
without rich gifts. Lord Stanley has sent out to 
the noble savage a goodly number of handsome 
presents, and Theodorus'wants them. ‘Send me 
your gifts,” quoth he. ‘First send me my ambas- 
'sadors,”” quoth Stanley. ‘The gifts first,” says 
(T. “The ambassadors first,” echoes S. Mr. 
, Pulgrave went out, but fearing he would be eat- 
‘en returned without having been able to be a 
| mediator. And now Lord Stanley ’s commissioners 
and those of Theodorus are sitting down oppusite 
‘each other, each fearing that the other means to 
| cheat if he can. One set in England wishes to go 
to war; the other say, far better ask Theodorus to 
name his own price and pay it. The barbaric im- 
| agination cannot conceive as much money in ex- 


question France is certainly not partial to the in-| he was last in Paris. Whatever may be the 
dependence of Crete, or to the aggression south- | grounds for so startling a conjecture, it is evident 
ward of Russia; while the traditional ambition of! that it seriously affected the good disposition of 
the latter power is to rest its southern boundary the Brussels people toward the venerable victor 
on the .Egean and the Bosphorus. The interests | Of Sadowa, who was hardly comforted by a cheer 
of Russia in Europe are as harmonious with those as he passed through their neat and lively thor- 
of Prussia as those of Prussia are antagonistic to \oughfares. The tour which King William has Just 
those of France. France has Algiers as a col- Completed will at least prove to him that there are 
ony; it is the only colony of which France is | bitter drops in the fullest cup of victory, and that 
really proud. Would she then have a formida-| even he who reigns “by unction of God alone” 
ble power like Russia cruising in the southern jis liable, if too fortunate, to quite human annoy- 
seas? It is evident that while the interests of |4nCces; and so the journey will not be without its 
France and England coincide in the present) uses. As to Bismarck, he kept modestly in the 
status, and with them also the seemingly reviv- | shade throughout the journey, and was hardly 
ing power of Austria, those of Prussia and Rus- | recognizable as he followed rapidly after his royal 
master in simple chaises, and disdainful of the 
insignia of rank. 


sia also entirely agree. 
LUXEMBOURG AGAIN. 

The new supplement to the ‘‘Livre Jaune,”’ (a THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 
sort of Blue Book, including diplomatic corres- | During a recent debate in the Corps Legislatif, 
pondence,) just presented by the government to! Count Dubois, Councillor of State, gave a very 
the Legislative Chambers, gives us a curious in-| interesting account of the progress of one of the 
sight into the rise and progress of the Luxem- | foremost projects of the age—the boring of the 
bourg question, commencing with the documents | tunnel through the Alps at Susa, in order to con- 
which began the negotiations and continuing the! nect Italy with French Savoy by railway. In 
diplomatic history of the affair up to the ulterior the course of his remarks he gave the following 
negotiations on the treaty of ’39 between France data, which cannot fail to be attractive to such of 
and Prussia. The first paper is one from the |Your readers as have taken an interest in that 

Premier of the Duchy of Luxembourg to the | great work :— 

| Russian Minister in Holland. It raises the ques-| ‘On the Ist of January, 1866, 3,087 meters 
' tion whether the demise of the German Confed-| (1 1-8 yards English) had been pierced on the 
é , ._ | Italian side, and 2,222 on the French side. Dur- 
eration does not take away the right of Prussia | ing 1866 the works were not greatly advanced, be- 
to garrison the fortress, and requests on it the cause the machines, working by compressed air, 
sense of Count Bismarck. This dispatch, which had to attack a part of the rock of extreme hard- 
was dated as far back as June, 1866, was followed , ness; but that portion is now passed. In the four 
rise te quarters of 1566 the progress on the Italian side 
up by others of a similar tenor, the King of Hol- was 194, 192, 216, and 208 meters; in the first 
| land finally declaring through his minister that three months of 1867 it was 221. In April it was 





50, in May 90) meters; the last the highest figure 


| the Prus.ian garrison had noright there. ‘Things | 
on this remained in statu quo until October, when | 
the Grand Duke, perceiving that France was | 
deeply interested in the fate of Luxembourg, and 
doubtless surmising that the choice lay between a 
sale to France and an involuntary surrendering of 
| the Duchy to Prussia, made such intimations to | 
| the French Minister at the Hague as to induce | 
that functionary to communicate on the subject | 
| with the Marquis de Mousier. | 





The result was | 
| an explicit offer on the part of the King Grand | 
| Duke to sell Luxembourg to France. The’ 
| French Minister of Foreign Affairs, cautiously | 
| indicating the inclination of the Emperor to ac- | 
| cept the offer, desired that the responsibility of 
| whatever negotiation might be necessary with 
| Prussia should rest with France; King William 
| having already desired that the latter court 
| should undertake to conciliate Bismarck. But 
| before France would enter into communication 
| with Prussia in regard to the matter, King Wil- 
| liam, morbidly anxious, it appears, to keep on 
| good terms with Prussia, had an interview with 
|, the Prussian Minister at his court, and imprudent- 
| ly spoke to this purport :— 

| [have asked you to come to me because I 
| desired to mention to you that the French Empe- 
| ror has proposed to me to cede Luxembourg to 
| France. I wish to do nothing without the cogni- 
| zance of the Prussian government; it has ap- 
| peared to me as the best course to make known 
| to you the project openly. I have requested the 
| Emperor Napulecn to come to an understanding 
}on the matter with the King of Prussia; and [ 
| wish you to make known this information to the 
| King. 1 hope his Majesty wiil perceive the trank- 
j ness with which 1 have acted.” 

So entirely undiplomatic a course in the King 
Grand Duke had the effect of arousing the sus- 
picions of Prussia, of making the negotiation 
known to all the world, and of giving the Ger- 
| man people time to make an organized pressure 
| in oppositio.: to its cbject upon the court of Ber- 
lin. The distinguished courtier who controls the 
| foreign affairs of the empire seems to have 


| now seen these effects, andto have given up the | 


| project as impracticable. He writes to the | 
French envoy at the Hague :-— 
“The King’s communication seems to me to be 
premature and to be regretted. ihe result of it 
lis that a delicate negotiation, the threads of! 
| which we certainly ought to bave kept in our 
own hands, and to which we desired as far as 
possible to preserve a confidential character, has 
now been opened officially without us and be- 
yond us.”’ 

In.mediately upon the heels of this note comes 
the Prussian remonstrances, demands for post- 
ponement, and the declaration of Count Bismarck 
that Prussia has been put in a false position. 
The scene of the diplomatic struggle then shifts 





yet attained. On the French side, where the 
progress was but slow last year, the rates were 
only 56, 46, 53, and 56 meters; but in the three 
first months of 1867, 94 meters were the average; 
in April 75, in May 86. The rate is theretore 
at present nearly equal on both sides. Altogeth- 
er 6,U84 meters have now been bored; there are 


yet to be bored 5,236 of the whole, 12,220 com- 


prising the entire length. At the rate at which 
the work is now progressing the whole will be 


> 


finished in four years.” 
VARIOUS. 

Baron Haussmann, the splendidly hospitable 
Prefect of the Seine, has so pleased the Emperor 
Napoleon by his administration, especially during 
the royal visits, that it is in contemplation to raise 
his office to the dignity of a cabinet department, 
with the title of “Ministry of the City of Paris’ 
and the title of ‘‘Excellency.’”” M. Haussma 
has already received the rare distinction of Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, and is a Senator 
of France; so that it is difficult for his grateful 
master to find other honors to bestow upon him 

The British regatta, which has been so much 
talked of, will take place on the Seine on the 9th 
of July. The Prince of Wales will come, if his 
mamma, who so openly reproved him for his do 
ings when last in Paris, will give her permission. 
Among the contestants will be the Oxford and 
Cambridge clubs. The amount for the prizes is 
now being raised by subscriptions by the English 
who are here. 

Great interest is manifested here for the fate of 
the archduke, Maximilian, and it is said that the 
French government is making strenuous efforts 
to save his life. The unhappy princess, his wife, 
is reported to be incurably insane, and to be fail- 
ing fast. Truly the house of Austria is weighed 
down by the heaviest affliction, for it is but a fort 
night since the lovely Archduchess Matilda died 
of burns, and now we hear of the death of the 
Prince of Tour-and-laxis, a brother-in-law of 
the Empress Elizabeth. Rivout. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Criticat anp Socrat Essars. Reprinted from 
the New York Nation. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. (Pp. 220.) 

The Nation is a veteran journal of two years’ 
standing, and has already recorded sentence on 
nearly every person, institution and idea in this 
country and in Europe Having annihilated 
Messrs. Phillips, Sumner, Stevens, Butler, etc., 
so thoroughly that it does not need to notice them, 
on an average, more than three times each in 
every number,—having established a limited suf- 
frage, national good taste, international copyright 
and sound notions of the duties of workingmen,— 








in respect to external form, cut itself in 
_two and reiinited the fragments, performed Aari- 
kari on its advertisements, and pilloried its con- 
tributors in a string,—it now looks about for new 
| worlds to conquer, and prints a neat little volume 
of essays from its oracular columns. 
| As this is a species of administration on the 
| effects of the past two years, it is worth while to 
| Notice what has been omitted in this selection; 
| and we see at once, even in the title, that the po- 
litical blunders of the Nation are pretty much 
ignored in this book. Perhaps this is only pro- 
visional—perhaps we are still to be saved from 
the horrors of radicalism by a similar collection of 
tlie political essays which have done so much 
towards chaining up fierce Congressmen, and 
muzzling an inconsiderate President, and giving 
a general touch of varnish to our interesting prob- 
lem of reconstruction. Bat for the present it is 
| only our literary and social maladies for which 
| this solicitous nurse offers her little array of pre- 
scriptions. 

In good sooth, the selection of essays has been 
‘judiciously made; and of the whole twenty-five, 
\ there is perhaps none which does not contribute 
‘something to the reader’s information, give him 
a new idea, or wake upanoldone. Some ofthem 
are chiefly concerned with facts, some are purely 
didactic, some didaskalic, most of them combine 
the three qualities, witha seasoning of wit which 
| makes the whole agreeable to read. They are 
evidently the work of different hands, and are of 
| Very unequal claims and merits. Few of them 
‘touch profoundly upon any topics, and they all 
| have more or less the modern affectation of om- 
| niscience,— 

“The foolish fashionable air eo 
Of knowing all and feeling naught.”’ x 

| But they amused and instructed some hundreds 
'ot readers when first printed, and will reach an 
| audience no smaller, and perhaps much larger, 
jin their second avatar. 

| Meanwhile, the Nation itself has gone on stead- 
\ily improving since its first six months’ proba- 
tion, during which, in one way or another, it 
contrived to offend nearly all those persons who 
| had looked towards its establishment with expec- 
tation. It has learned something and changed a 
| great deal; it is less disposed than formerly to ex- 
| aygerate its own value, which has been, in con- 
/sequence, somewhat enhanced. It publishes 
;much information and much good criticism on 
literature and on passing events; while its politi- 
| cal philosophy, often timid and unsound, is not 
| So far behind the needs of the country as former- 
jly. In discussing social and moral questions, it 
| has a fair field, and has shown skill and intelli- 
| gence. We hope it has now become permanent- 
| ly established and will continue to thrive and ex- 
| tend its sphere of activity. 

| The book before us is handsomely printed, and 
lofia very convenient shape and size. 


Leia. VIII. ayp mis Court: or, CatHarine 
Parr. (Pp. 418.) Freperick tne Great 
AND HIS Famity. (Pp. 300.) Historical No- 
| vels by Louisa Miihlbach. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.; Boston: Nichols and Noyes. 
| These are among the many romances of this 
| lady, whose works have recently been so rapidly 
| introduced to American readers. We have read 
| pretty carefully the first-named book, and find it 
| so startling in its plot and so indiscriminate in 


some of its sketches of character, as to cast some 
doubt on the historical value of the series of nov- 
| els. If we take the estimate of Fronde, the Ja- 
| test historian of Henry VIII., we shall regard 
, the German lady’s portrait of that king as very 
far wrong; while in what she says of Surrey and 
| his sister, of Lord Hertford, of John Heywood 
and others, she said quite as much against the ac- 
curacy of history. In her German stories she-is 
'no doubt more authentic, and in all she is en- 
‘tertaining. Her books furnish the heavy staple 
| Of novel-readers which is sometimes so much in 
| demand, and which is really of great value. 


| 


The Christian Examiner, for July, is a particu- 
larly good number—a benefit which we owe in 
' part to the absence of the editor in Europe. The 
| leading article is a notice of Colenso by his inti- 
| mate friend, Miss F. P. Cobbe; in which we find 
| also an admirable statement of the position and 
| Opportunities of the English Church, of which 
| Colenso is still a bishop. Mr. Bulfinch reviews 
|in detail the translations from the Old Testa- 
;ment by Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Smith gives an ac- 
count of Mignet. Mr. William F. Allen writes 
| with learning and good sense about college edu- 
cation; Mr, Bixby on the monastic orders; Mr. 
| Spaulding on the character of Jesus; Mr. E. C. 
Towne on the true functions of a ministry; and 
| Mr. J. H. Allen on the resignation of his cousin as 
\ sesiiatiaidia of the Reform School at West- 
| boro’. The last-named article is not free from 
| mistakes, and will, perhaps, awuken a controver- 
sy unfavorable to an important institution. 

The Horticultural Magazine for July, is, as usu- 
al, full of good things, original and selected. 

The Religions Magazine contains a teuching 
story, with a moral, by the author of Herman. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 


The Round Table is rejoicing in the commence- 
ment of a new volume, the sixth, and we may 
| say of it that it is deserving of great credit for 
|its vigorous efforts for a purer style, honester 
criticism and more elevated life. Its political 
| disquisitions are almost as ridiculous. as were 
| those of its earlier series, showing a large want 
j of practical knowledge with the men and measures 
} it examines, while its literary, social and miscel- — 
| laneous papers are very readable, and not unfre- — 
| quently instructive as well as entertaining. It is 
doing a good work, and we are glad to be assured 
| of its success. 

The story is told that not long ago, aftera 
pleasant dinner, one of those indefatigable ladies 
who love to worry celebrities, fastened herself in 

'the drawing-room on Mr. Tennyson, and pressed 
him to tell her which of his own poems he 
‘thought the best. To so queer a question the 
| laureate was puzzled to give areply. The lady 
| persisted, saying at length, “What do you think 
‘of ‘Locksley Hall,’ Mr. Tennyson? I am told 
the Queen thinks ‘Lochsley Hall,’ your best.’’ 
\“Ah,” he replied, “I don’t think much of the 
Queen's judgment. She likes Tupper.” 

“Warrington,’’ in a 7ribune letter, communi- 
cates tle following :— 

The debate as to the utility of classical studies 
is carried on with great vigor by Dr. Bigelow in 
his “Modern Inquiries.” We had a good deal of 
Latin in the Masonic procession, the other day, 
and, in addition to the old standard mottves, I no- 
ticed a new one, borne by the Mount Vernon 
Lodge. Over the Masonic square were the 
words, ‘‘Super quadratura,” which I take it, is 
the utilitarian way of putting into dead Latin the 
figurative expression, “Un the square.” This is 
almost as good as 

‘Mus cucurrit plenum sed, 

Contra meum magnum ad;”’ 
that is to say, in plain English, ‘“The mouse ran 
full butt against my great toe.” : 

Miss Lucy Larcom will, by-and-bye, publish a 
volume of poems. As it is not uncommon for 
the newspapers to : of this lady’s name as 2 
“nom de plume,” I feel justified in saying that 














she is a Beverly girl, who writes under her own 
proper signature. “Hannah Binding Shoes, 
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“Ski Ben,” and other of her —_— are folk- 
songs, which will last as long as the Song of the 
Shirt. A gentleman once complimented Mr. 
Whittier on his admirable poem of Hannah Bind- 
ing Shoes, and was much startled by the cordial 
manner in which the poet, whom he had before 
supposed a modest man, deciared that he agreed 
with his visitor, and thought the poem one of the 
best ever written by an American. Of course, 
Mr. Whittier undeczived his friend as to the au- 
taorship before he left him. 

Mr. Carl Rosa, the violinist has gone to Fu- 
rope. 

Mr. Emerson, who is to deliver the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge, this year, performed 
the same service thirty years ago. 

We see it stated that “‘Nasby” and Mr. Nast, 
the artist, have entered into an arrangement for 

he publication of an illustrated political and hu 
morous periodical. 

Gerrit Smith says he has so generally given 
away his means that he is no longer a rich man. 
He has blessed himself, however, in his noble 
giving more than thrice. 

Wendell Phillips and wife have taken up their 

' yesidence for the summer on one of the most 
beautiful hills of Sterling, where they are sure of 
enjoying fine scenery and refreshing breezes. 

A funny affair has just come to light. Geo. L. 

Brown, the artist, painted a great picture of ‘‘New 
York,’’ which some gentlemen of that city 
bought and presented to the Prince of Wales 
when he was in this country. He afterwards 
painted as a companion-piece, the “‘White Moun- 
tains,” which Mr. George Ward Nichols took to 
London and sold to the Prince for three thousand 
dollars. He gave a diamond-din, with his crest 
and monogram, to Mr. Nichols. Was the pin in- 
tended for the agent or the artist? The former 
claimed it as his. The latter very naturally rea- 
soned that, however liberal the Prince might be, 
he would not be likely to dispense diamond-pins, 
valued at hundreds of guineas, to every agent of 
whom he bought a picture. It must therefore be 
a personal tribute to his own genius; a badge of 
honor and aid to success, which he only should 
possess. A Danish gentleman, Mr. Melbye, 
himself an artist, being curious, wrote, making 
inquiries, and in reply received a courteous ans- 
wer from Lieut.-General Knollys, of His Royal 
Highness’ household, bearing the London post- 
mark, May 31, 1867, saying the letter had been 
submitted to the Prince, and he could have no 
doubt that the pin was intended for the accep- 
tance of the artist, and not the agent; and, on 
mentioning the matter to one or two gentlemen 
who were in his suite at the time referred to, 
they fully concurred in the Prince’s opinion. Mr. 
Brown therefore makes a demand for the pin; 
Mr. Nichols says he is not satisfied, Mr. Brown 
hints the law; Mr. Nichols suggests referees; 
Mr. Brown employs counsel; and there the mat- 
ter rests. Mr. Nichols is Major Nichols, formerly 
of Fremont’s and later of Sherman’s staff, a Bos- 
ton boy, and author of Zhe Story of the Great 
March. 


Ten Months in Brazil, by John Codman, (“Ring- 
bolt,’’) isa lively compendium of incidents and 
observations by an old salt, who wields a pen and 
marlinspike with equal felicity. A great deal of 
information is embodied in these handsome pages, 
and the author has a frank and companionable 
way of telling it which is quite attractive. Lee 
& Shepard are the publishers, and the volume 
sells for $1.50. 


O. Judd & Co., of New York, have supplied 
a desideratum in presenting a treatise on Drain- 
ing for Profit and Draining for Health, which 
George E. Waring, Jr., engineer of the drainage 
of Central Park, New York, has compiled with 
much fullness and evident knowledge. He who 
knows how to construct a serviceable drain isa 
benefactor to his race; but lamentably, it is a de- 
partment in science in which there are few phi- 
lanthropists. Mr. Waring talks and illustrates 
with good sense. A. Willians & Co. have the 
volume—price $1.50. 








Loring, who is ever seeking to gratify the read 
ing public by timely and interesting matter, has 
just printed, as one of his ‘‘Railroad Library” 
series, The Roua Pass, or Englishmen in the High- 
lands, by Erick Mackenzie, which is highly com- 
plimented by the English press, and which he 
sells in paper covers for 75 cents. 


Orville College, by Mrs. Henry Wood, is one of 
the latest of Peterson’s publications, which Lee & 
Shepard have for sale, and which in paper covers 
sells for 60 cents. It is said to be equal in inter- 
est to East Lynne. The merits of the author are 
well-known. 


Squashes, and How to Grow Phem, is a practical 
treatise on squash culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing the 
crop, which James J. H. Gregory of Marblehead, 
Mass., has prepared, and O. Judd & Co. of New 
York have published in paper covers for 30 cts. 
per copy. A. Williams & Co. have the work. 


Beadle & Co. have issued, as dime ventures, 
the Standard Speaker, a collection of choice ex- 
tracts and passages from the best American ora- 
tors; and Bald Eagle, or the last of the Rama- 
paughs, a romance of revolutionary times, by Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith. Every dealer sells them. 


William Low, of New York, agent for Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin, sends us Part I. of Fontaine's 
Fables, illustrated by Doré, with a supplemental 
portrait of the illustrator. The work is very 
handsomely issued, on tinted paper and clear 
type, while Doré’s genius adds additional and 
unusual attractiveness tothe work. We presume 
Lee & Shepard have it in Boston. 


The National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, of New York, have issued three 
prize tracts, Why J did not become a Brewer, by 
Rey. Jas. B. Dann, Domestic Wine, by Rev. Wm. 
M. Thayer, and Statistics of Intemperance, by Rev. 
Thos. Lape, and the Band of Hope Manual, for 
the use of these organizations, by Rev. Jas. B. 
Dann, each of which js neatly printed, and _pos- 
sesses much value in aiding the temperance cause. 
They might do good among the black people of 
the South, whom the publishing-agent of the so- 
ciety, John N. Stearns, as the head of the Sons 
of Temperance, thinks are hardly the right per- 
sons to be received into his ‘‘order’’ on an equal- 
ity with white men. _, 





———— 
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Congress.—-A New Reconstruction 
Bill, Impeachment, Ete. 


After a debate of five hours the Senate by a 
vote of 23 to 9, decided that a decree of caucus 
was of more consequence than the conscientious 
discharge of duty by Senators—in other words, 
that nothing should be considered in session save 
what a majority in an assembly not known to the 
constitution should determine! The week has 











therefore been devoted toa discussion of a new | 


reconstruction bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with Senator Trumbull at its head. The 
rule of the caucus has prevented the passage of 
a House resolve thanking Sheridan, Sickles and 
Pope for the manner in which they had carried 
out the reconstruction measures! 

In the House, a new reconstruction committee, 
Messrs. Stevens of Pennsylvania, Boutwell of 
Massachusetts, Bingham of Ohio, Farnsworth of 
Illinois, Huiburd of New York, Beaman of Mich- 
igan, Paine of Wisconsin, Pike of Maine, and 
Brooks of New York, was appointed, who at once 
reported a bill, the leading features of which are 
as follows :— 


ing of Congress to have been that the provisional 
governments heretofore existing in the rebel States 
are illegal and void, and that they were to be con- 


tinued subject in all res; to the military com- 
mandets and pager en some Congress only. 

Section two provides that the act to which this 
is supplemental, and also that of March 23, shall 
be construed to authorize the military command- 
ers, whenever they deem it necessary, to remove 


or suspend any officers, state or municipal, ex- 


ercising authority by virtue of such provisio 
government, and to appoint others to their places, 
and that such commanders shall also have power 
to prohibit, suspend or set aside any act of such 
government, or of any subordinate authority 
thereof, the intent of the aforesaid acts being that 
such government shall be continued subordinate 
to the military, and all acts done by such com- 
manders shall be deemed valid. : 
Section three provides that boards of registra- 
tioa shall admit to registry only such persons as 
they shall deem entitled to registration under the 
provisions of the acts aforesaid. Taking the oath 
prescribed by the act of March 8 shall not be re- 
garded as conclusive of the right of registration, 
but a prima facie evidence only, and they may re- 
ceive such evidence under oath as they deem 
proper from persons applying to be registered or 
others. Boards of registration may strike from 
the lists the name of any person already registered 
who in their judgment improperly took the oath 
or was not entitled to be registered, and they shall 
not be bound or governed in their action by any 
opinion of any officer of the United States gov- 
ernment. Record evidence to prove participation 
in the rebellion on the part of those applying for 
registration shall not be required ; parole evidence 
shall be sufficient. 

Section four provides that no civil court of the 
United States or of any State shall have jurisdic- 
tion of any proceeding, civil or criminal, against 
any such district commander for any official act 
done under these acts. . 

Section five declares that no district command- 
er shall be removed from the command assigned 
to him without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or unless cashiered, dismissed, or he con- 
sents thereto. 

Some modifications of this bill were made in 
the subsequent debate, two of which were amend- 
ments which make it a misdemeanor, punishable 
by heavy fine, for any one to interfere with the 
military commanders in the execution of duty, 
and the other declaring that the President’s par- 
don shall not give the right to vote. Speeches 
against the bill were made by Messrs. Brooks, 
Wood, Burr, Getz and Eldridge, and for it by 
Messrs. Stevens and Bingham. It was then passed 
by 119 to 31, the only Republican in the negative 
being Mr. Stewart of N. Y., who calls himself a 
Repnblican, but who generally votes with the op- 
position. 

The House indicated the popular sentiment in 
passing successively and with enthusiasm thanks 
to Gens. Sheridan, Sickles and Pope, thus show- 
without circumlocution its mind of Andrew John- 
son’s and Henry Stanbery’s elaborate though 
quite inconsistent opinions upon the reconstruc- 
tion acts. 

The Senate debated its bill till Thursday even- 
ing, when it was passed with only six negative 
votes. An amendment was adopted giving dis- 
trict commanders express power to put negroes 
on boards of registration, on motion of Mr. Sum- 
ner. With this amendment, and one or two minor 
ones, the bill passed as reported. It was at once 
taken up in the House, and Mr. Boutwell said 
five members of the special rezonstruction com- 
mittee, being a majority, were satisfied with it. 
This being the case, the House was about to 
agree to the Senate bill, when Mr. Stevens sug- 
gested its reference to the committce. Mr. Farns- 
worth finally moved the reference of the bill to 
the special committee, which motion prevailed by 
74 to 49. The committee were to meet Friday 
morning, and be ready to report when the House 
met. ‘The general opinion was, aa we go to 
press, that the bill in some shape would pass both 
Houses yesterday (Friday), and the Senate bill 
likely to be taken without much change. 

The impeachment question received a new im- 
petus‘on Wednesday by Mr. Boutwell asking for 
a special session in October to consider the evi- 
dence adduced. This proposition led to a sharp 
debate between the impeachers and anti-impeach- 
ers, which did not terminate with the adjourn- 
ment. ‘The next day the subject was resumed, 
and the 13th of November agreed to as the day 
for reassembling by a vote of 93 to 50, the propo- 
sition for meeting in October being lost by 40 to 
108. The House declined to have the testimony 
of the committee printed in advance of tne ses- 
sion, on the ground that the investigation was not 
yet closed. 

There was much talk in political circles about 
these proceedings. The President’s friends and 
the anti-impeachment Republicans seemed gen- 
erally to regard them as settling that impeach- 
ment has failed. The advocates of impeachment, 
on the contrary, say the aspect of affairs will be 
entirely changed wheu the testimony taken by 
the committee has been read, and they are confi- 
dent that an order will yet be passed making it 
public after the investigation is concluded and 
some time before the time fixed for the next ses- 
sion. 








“King Caucus.” 


This name is likely to have a new significance 
after the ridiculous proceedings of the majority 
of the Republicans in the United States Senate 
last week. It appears that thirty-two Republi- 
cans, apparently fearing that they should be un- 
able to cope with the two Democrats (Messrs. 
Buckalew of Penn., and Patterson of Tenn.,) who 
were present, thought it necessary to hold a cau- 
cus. At this caucus it was resolved that there 
was not virtue, sense or self-denial enough in the 
majority of the Senate to refrain from launching 
out upon the broad and illimitable sea of general 
legislation unless it adopted a pledge binding it- 
self not to co so; and, in accordance with this res- 
olution, Senator Anthony, who was appointed fu- 
gleman, introduced into the Senate on Friday the 
self-denying ordinance in the following terms :— 


Resolved, That the legislative business of this 
session be confined to removing the obstructions 
which have been, or are likely to be, placed in 
the way of the fair execution of the acts of recon- 
struction heretofore adopted by Congress, and to 
giving to said acts the scope intended by Congress 
when the same were passed; and that furtherleg- 
islation at this session, on the subject of recon- 
struction or on any other subjects, is not expedi- 
ent. 
Mr. Sumner was the first to object to this prop- 
osition, and he was afterwards supported by Sen- 
ators Howe of Wausconsin, Drake ot Missouri, 
Harlan of Iowa, Tipton and Thayer of Nebraska, 
Wade of Ohio, and Ross of Kansas. The resolu- 
tion was agreed to by a vote of 23 to 9, as ful- 
lows :— a 
Yeus—Messrs. Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry, Fessenden, 
Frelinghuysen, Grimes, Henderson, Howard, 
Morgan, Morrill of Maine, Patterson of New 
Hampshire, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, Trum- 
bull, Van Winkle, Willey, Wilson and Yates—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Drake, Fowler, 


scalp-hunters. On the whole, New England ap- 
pears to great disadvantage compared with the 
West on this question, The Central States were 
contemptibly represented, as usual. 

We must not forget to state that Mr. Sumner pro- 


| posed to substitute for the caucus resolve a prop- 


osition that Congress ought to proceed with its 


nal | constitutional duty of legislation in the usual 


manner. This, at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, got only the votes of Messrs. Chandler, 
Ross, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton and Wade,—Mr. 
Wilson voting against it, and Drake and Howe, 
who afterwards voted and spoke on the right side, 
being absent, or declining to vote. 

The debate on this question covers twenty -four 
columns of the Daily Globe. It is not necessary 
to print much of it. All the noodleisms so inva- 
riably put forth in defense of an indefensible 
proposition, were put forth here, to wit:— 

By Anthony.—Disastrous to business if we 
should take up questions of finance, tariff and 
currency. Disastrous to the political interests of 
the Republicans, also. 

By Anthony, again.—If you admit an exception 
to the resolve in favor of the Indian fighters, you 
will have to let in everything else! As well not 
pass the order at all. 

By Fessenden.—General sentiment was, when 
we adjourned, that we should not have a quorum. 
Events have occurred to drag us here; ergo, we 
must do as little as possible. If we don’t adopt 
this rule, we shall be embarrassed by the disposi- 
tion of every Senator to present his own peculiar 
matter of interest. If we except the Indian case, 
how can we help excepting other cases? If the 
amendment is adopted, somebody will offer anoth- 
er, and then “there will be no end of it.” 

By Conkling.—We can rescind the resolution, if 
necessary, in twenty-four hours. 

By Henderson.—Ditto to Anthony, Fessenden 
and Conkling. 

By Fessenden, again.—The House has adopted 
asimilarrule. You are bound by the caucus 
vote. 

By Frelinghuysen. —This is an extraordinary 
session, and therefore we must do no ordinary 
business. 

This is really about all there is of the debate, 
except Mr. Fessenden’s personalities against Mr. 
Sumner. These stupidities were ably replied to, 
but the decree of King Caucus, as we have seen, 
was carried out—to be rescinded, practically, long 
before the session closes. 

Caucuses and conventions have been tolerated 
on the ground that they are indispensable as a 
means of concentrating the opinion of a party in 
town, city, county, State and nation on some 
particular candidate or ticket, so that the party 
shall not be beaten by the superior compactness 
and efficiency of its opponent. In proportion as 
a party is strong, caucus discipline is invariably 
relaxed. And it is quite a new thing in this 
country to compel obedience to its decisions as 
measures of legislation, or, indeed, to consider 
questions of legislation at all in such bodies. 
Yet Mr. Wm. Pitt Fessenden presumes to take 
the ground that Mr. Sumner, who had attended 
the caucus, and protested and voted against this 
gag-proposition of Senator Anthony’s, was bound 
to support it in the Senate, or at least to refrain 
from opposing it! If he did not intend to be 
bound by it, he should not have voted on the 
question! This preposterous and abominable 
doctrine was elaborated by the Maine Senator in 
an ingenious way, but we venture to say that 
neither he, nor any other Senator, ever did or 
ever will consent to make it a rule of Senatorial 
action. Mr. Sumner did no more than his duty 
as a Republican when he attended the caucus. 
He would have been derelict if he had failed to 
do so. He could not presume that any respecta- 
ble body of men, claiming to be statesmen, would 
adopt or tolerate any such ordinance as that 
which Mr. Anthony afterwards introduced in the 
Senate. When it came in he of course opposed 
it. Was he to sit still, keep silent, refuse to vote, 
on the ground that he could not support the prop- 
osition if it was agreed to? To state the ques- 
tion is to answer it. Was he to refrain from op- 
posing it in the Senate because he had been out- 
numbered in the caucus? Mr. Fessenden says 
he was; but we have no idea that any man agrees 
with him. It is high time that this new preroga- 
tive claimed for King Caucus should be at once 
denounced and condemned by every honest and 
independent Republican. 








Subterranean Politics. 


Our readers in Massachusetts may not gereral- 
ly know that there is now going on in this State a 
movement on the part of the liquor interest to 
take possession of the Legislature next year, and 
secure a license system in place of the present 
prohibitory law. Secret meetings are being held 
in all the wards of the cities, andin very many of 
the towns—we hear of them even in interior towns 
of Middlesex and Worcester counties—toso organ- 
ize the voters that they shall go to the preliminary 
mectings for nominations and see that none but 
friends of a license system are selected for the Gen- 
eral Court. Great care is exercised to ask none but 
opposers of the present law to attend; and their 
views are fully and definitely known before being 
invited. Republicans are mainly sought, so that 
a majority of the dominant party may seem to be 
in favor of this policy. The covperation of Demo- 
crats is not refused, though their assistance is un- 
derstood to be always ready without special effort. 

One plan for the consummation for this scheme 
which we have heard mentioned is for the Demo- 
cratic party to make no nomination for Governor, 
but to unite on Gov. Bullock, with a “liberal,” or 
liquor, ticket for all the offices to follow. Other 
suggestions are equally wild and delusive 

To give publicity to this movement is to defeat 
it. The friends of the integrity of the Republi- 
can party need only be informed of what is go- 
ing on to determine that no side issues shall break 
the power and discipline of that organization 
which has given such renown to Massachusetts 
and contributed so much to the fame of the na- 
tion. The liquor interest are determined to make 
heir cause the leading issue in the pending con- 
test in this State. This is their right; and in all 
that they do aboveboard they will have our re- 
spect. But we now venture the prediction that 
if they press their griefs upon the Republican 
party in the manner in which they have com- 
menced, they will be beaten by thirty thousand 
majority before the people, and secure no larger 
vote in the Legislature than last year answered 
to a license system. Massachusetts is unmis- 
takably for prohibition, and the prominent men of 
the Republican party who wili ally themselves in 
a movement against it are very few. 





Howe, Ross, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton and Wade 


—. 

This, however, does not show the whole oppo- 
sition to the resolution, for an amendment moved 
by Mr. Ross, to allow an exception in the case of 
Indian affairs, received the votes of Messrs. Chan- 
| dler, Drake, Ferry, Fowler, Harlan, Howard, 
Howe, Pomeroy, Ross, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, 
Wade, Wilson and Yates. In addition to the 
fifteen above named, Messrs. Cameron, Grimes 
and Henderson had the grace to utter expressions 
m debate which showed that they felt pretty thor- 
oughly ashamed of the position the caucus had 
taken; so the solid sense of the Republicans was 
clearly shown to be in opposition to the attempt 
of Messrs. Fessenden and Anthony to dragoon 
them into such an absurd position. We mention 
the Maine and Rhode Island Senators because 
they seem to be entitled to special notoriety, 


R. L, and Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, were 
somewhat prominent, and Senator Wilson evi- 
dently sympathized with them, though he yielded 





Section one declares the trae intent and mean- 


though Messrs. Morrill of Maine, Sprague of 








The Assassination of Lincoln. 


It now looks as though the country would soon 
learn something authentic regarding the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed, by a vote of 100 to 24, 
a resolution, introduced by Gen. Butler, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a select committee of 
five members to inquire into the particulars of 
the assassination of President Lincoln, with pow- 
er to send for persons and papers, and to report a 
bill granting amnesty and pardon to such persons 
as may have been connected with the conspiracy, 
and who may testify against others. Messrs. But- 
ler, Shellabarger of Ohio, Ward of New York, 
Julian of Indiana, and Randall of Penn., have 
been named as the committee. This committee 
doubtless will do what the judiciary committee 
has declined to do, inquire into the truth of the 
rumors and revelations implicating President 
Johnson with the assassination plot. Strange as 
it may seem, there is much evidence, not as yet 





| tee will be speedy, as we have no doubt they will 


| quote from the report :— 


in the much-talked-of diary, which copy was, 
made by Lieut.-Col. Conger, while coming up on 

a steamboat to Washington with the body of the | 
assassin, and what was found on it, ) which can be 
had when wanted. 
Gen. Butler has peculiar merits for this service, | 
both from his lifelong practice as a criminal law- 
yer and his earnest desire to clear up the mystery 
of this assassination. If he does not satisfy the 
public in the matter, then we fear it will never be | 
done. Everything is favorable for a rigid and 
impartial investigation, and we trust the commit- 


be thorough, in their researches. 








Hon. Haunibal Hamlin on Impeach- 
ment. 


Ever since the formation of the Republican 
party there has been burning in the east one clear 
and undimmed political light, which, through all 
the mists and clouds of our national life, has been 
constant and faithful to its duty, never wavering 
or going out, but throwing an encouraging ray to 
gladden the eye and cheer the heart of many an 
on-looker. That star, to dismiss metaphor, has 
been Hannibal Hamlin. He has always seemed 
to know instinctively what the occasion demanded, 
and has spoken in frank and pertinent terms. 
His last utterance for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens was at the recent Republican State Con- 
vention of Maine, at which he presided, when he 
said :— 

The country owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Congress of the United States. They have proved 
the salvation of the country, and he was one of 
those waiting with anxious eyes and beating 
heart to see what they willdo. He believed that 
treason is a crime so odious that it ought to be 
punished. Those who neutralize laws should answer 
the penalty of that crime. Persons who usurped power 
should be impeached and removed from office. There 
is something in the atmosphere that makes bold 
men timid and timid men no men at all. He had 
read in no history where a republic had lost its 
liberty by the usurpation of the legislative power, 
but step-by-step through the encroachments of 
the executive power. Ile would not make any 
specitications. They are as thick as autumnal 
leaves. There is an obligation upon those in 
power to see that justice is meted out alike to all 
men. The resistance of Congress to the usurpa- 
tions and encroachments of executive power de- | 
mands our unqualified approbation and thanks. | 
The question to-day is whether we are educated | 
up to the right standard. The acts of l’resident 
Johnson have served to educate and settle the 
country upon a right basis, and to teach us the 
duties which we ought to discharge. Not as Sec- 
retary Seward said in Boston the other day, that 
we have only to acquiesce in President Johnson’s 
declaration that everything should go on as ‘‘mer- 
ry as a marriage bell,’’ but that the government 
was in the people. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that everything has been wisely ordered. 
He saw happier days in the future. 











The Strength of the Rebel Armies. 


A Washington correspondert of the Tribune 
has lately been delving into the military archives 
of the government, and has got hold of the rebel 
muster-rolls, which furnish rich fruit for his in- 
quiring mind. He accordingly furnishes an ab- 
stract of the returns of all the rebel armies dur- 
ing the main part of the war, derived from acare- 
ful analysis of the returns themselves, and it is the 
first complete and authentic statement which has 
been given to the public. Its revelations will be 
surprising to the North. 

According to this statement the greatest num- 
ber of men whose names appeared on the muster- 
roll at any one time was 550,000. This was in 
1863, at the time of the relentless conscription de- 
scribed by Grant as ‘“‘robbing the cradle and the 
grave.’’ The greatest number present for duty 
at any one time was 300,000, and there were not 
three periods of a month when they had 250,000. 
There is an impression that large rebel forces 
were frequently transferred between the West | 
and the East, but the record shows that there was | 
only one such case, and that was when Long- 
street’s corps was sent to the West in September, 
1863. € 

Lee’s army was the principal support of the 
Confederacy. During its whole history, at only 
three periods of a month each, did it number 
100,000. In October, 1861, when McClellan with 
147,000 men feared to advance upon Manassas, 
saying that Lee had 150,000, Lee’s actual force 
was less than 40,000. When McClellan reached 
the Peninsula with 100,000 men, Magruder held 
Yorktown, and a line a dozen miles long, with 15,- 
000. When the former reached the Chickahomi- 
ny with 110,000 men, the rebels had at Richmond 
47,000, which was increased before the fighting 
to about 60,000. After the campaign of Gettys- 
burg, when Meade reached the Rappahannock, he 
had 80,000—Lee had only 41,000. Three months 
later, when Meade had 70,000 and Lee 45,000, the 
former was driven back almost to Washington. 

In some of the campaigns the rebels suffered 
severely. Inthe Chickahominy campaign they 
lost over 50,000. In the Gettysburg campaign 
the losses of all sorts amounted to 59,000. The 
Department of Richmond was defended by a very 
small number. When Kilpatrick made his raid, 
there were but 7,500 in Richmond, and those 
were militia. In July, 1863, when it was at the 
highest point, the total rebel army of the West 
amounted to 138,000 present for duty. 

The correspondent judges that there were in 
all 600,000 different men in the rebel ranks dur- 
ing the war, and that of these 300,000 perished. 
But we can hardly conceive how so small a num- 
ber as the former, considering the changes and 
losses during the war, can be reconciled with the 
other statistics. 

If these reliable statistics do not afford ground 
for criticizing the conduct of the war, figures can 
have no value. 








The Homeopathists and the Women. 


The homeopathic school of medicine is com- 
paratively modern, youthful, radical, and claims 
to be progressive and liberal. While, therefore, 
we were not greatly surprised by the course of a | 
late medical convention at Cincinnati upon the 
question of admitting women to regular practice 
as physicians, we anticipated on the part of the 
homeopathists a display of enlightenment in this 
respect which should stimulate their conservative 
allopathic brethren to better behavior in future. | 
The American Institute of Homeopathy, at its 
session in New York, a few weeks since, after a 
long and almost riotous debate, and a perfect chaos 
of motions and propositions, refused to admit wo- 
men to membership of their order by a vote of 


partially to the demand of the Indian fighters and | brought out, (including a copy of all the writing | extraordinary that a practitioner of the male per- 


suasion should estimate very lightly the abilities 
of a woman who is getting his patients away from 
him. If we suppose her, as we reasonably may, 
in view of this utterance, to be about sixteen 
times as capable and successful as himself, the 
intensity of his dislike for her may be faintly con- 


ceived. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Temperance Question From a 


German Citizen’s Standpoint. 


Epiror ComMMONWEALTH :—The temperance 


agitation is becoming in reality dangerous to in- 
dividual freedom. 
execution of the excise-law in the State of New 


The terrorism attending the 


York, the absolute prohibition of all liquor-sales 
in Massachusetts, and several other more or less 


prohibitive legislative acts, will soon complete 


their tour through the different States of the 
Union. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the 
majority of the Republican party is infected with 
this mania; ay! even Wendell Phillips, the most 
enlightened of radicals, is seized with this move- 


ment. 
The German Republican Central Committee in 


New York has therefore resolved to separate it- 
seif from the organization of the Republican party 
in State and local elections. The Westliche 
Post, edited by Carl Schurz, likewise advises the 
Germans to bid farewell to the Republican party 
in State and local elections; however, in national 
elections again to stand firm to the Republican 
party, whose imperative duty it is to secure those 
benefits which it obtained out of the war for the 
suppression of the rebellion fought by this party 
in the interest of universal liberty and equality. 
This admonition can become fatal to the Republi- 
can party organization; for when a division occurs 
in the Republican party in State elections, where a 
portion of that party confronts it as an enemy, one 
cannot well in national elections fraternize with 
that enemy again. ‘The future will teach this. 

I consider the temperance associations a benev- 
olent element of culture when they confine 
themselves within the bounds of moral activity; 
but when they endeavor to usurp the legislative 
power of the State, and convert their moral sphere 
into a legal one, and enact laws of coércion and 
prohibition against a// persons, as if all human be- 
ings were embryo-drunkards, then I deem it high 
time to counteract them with organized power. 
The question involved is a principle, the most im- 
portant right of the individual, viz., the right of 
individual freedom; and that right I esteem as 
highly as national freedom; so that in this respect 
I can find no distinction between State and na- 
tional elections. If the Republican party proves 
itself an enemy to individual freedom, then, as an 
enemy, I oppose that party in every election cam- 
paign. 

The Americans, even amongst the educated, 
know not the limits between morality and right; 
they identify both; take morality for right, and 
right for morality. But it is the right of every 
individual, in whatever manner or form he choos- 
es, to do and act without restraint, and to prove 
his individual freedom by its free use and enjoy- 
ment. The only barrier is this—th:at one, in the 
exercise of his rights, shall not disturb or violate 
the individual rights of another. Correlative to 
my individual right stands the obligation of all 
to respect my right, and not to intrude or encroach 
within the province of my right, or within the 
sphere of my individual freedom. The enjoy- 
ment of food or drink, and of Sunday amuse- 
ments, is a right of the individual, in the exer- 
cise of which I neither injure nor restrict any one; 
and should anyone in consequence of this enjoy- 
ment wrong another, only this one case of trans- 
gression is punishable by law; but never on ac- 
count of this single offence can we lay down the 
irrational theory of prevention—that the right of 
all individuals to their individual freedom shall be 
abolished and destroyed. For when the exercise 
of individual freedom is suffered to be restrained 
by law in one instance, it is a logical consequence 
that it likewise can be done in all different cases 
of individual rights. As an illustration of this, 
you may take the right of opinion of conscience 
and of religious freedom, as individual rights; in 
each of which cases you would also be entitled to 
suppress these riglits, in the same manner as 
Catholicism considered and persecuted all others 
as heretics even by law. 

If the temperance associations remain within 
the bounds of their moral sphere, and impress 
upon the people in a rational manner moral senti- 
ments, and educate a moral national character, 
through free speech, free press and conventions, 
then they are, whether they preach moderation 
or total abstinence, fully authorized. 

Only alluding to the great improvements of 
agriculture and commerce by the production of 
vines, barley, etc., I will finally state that stimu- 
lants are in many cases necessary and wholesome 
to man, as much s0 as febrifuges, cathartics, ano- 
dynes, alteratives, etc., and in no case ought its 
use to be punished except where excesses are 
committed, and where it is abused. But pure 
stimulants must be had. The importation and 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages being a 
source of large revenue it manifestly ought to be 
the duty of the general government to protect the 
people as far as possible against the introduction 
or poison into their daily drink. Still more im- 
perative is the cbligation to shield the sick from 
the peril of being injured by pernicious stimu- 
lants administered as redicines. Inspection and 
taxation ought in this matter to go hand-in-hand, 
and in all cases of adulteration the adulterated arti- 
cles, instead of being taxed, should be destroyed. 
Every tincture and extract containing or purport- 
ing to contain alcohol should be examined by 
competent scientific men, and not allowed to go 
into market until its purity has been authorita- 
tively certified. 

The sanitary interests of the community should 
be paramount to the financial interests of the gov- 


| ernment, the pubtic health being of infinitely more 


importance than the public revenue. The only 
legal kind of prohibition would be the introduc- 
tion of a rigid system of inspection. Congress 
and State Legislatures should exercise in this 
manner their function of public protection. 
Wasuinetoy, D.C. C. Roeser. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Shakers of Kentucky. 
Avsurn, Locan Co., Ky., June 24, 1867. 





56 yeas to 68 nays. However, as there were 800 | 
names upon the roll of the convention, this vote, | 
in itself so close as to be highly encouraging, 
leaves room for a belief that a full vote of the | 
convention would have shown a different result. 
At all events, the question was candidly and gen- 

erously discussed, and not disgracefully trampled | 
down as at Cincinnati; and that is a great point 
gained. 

One Dr. Sherman, from this State, however, 
had one remark to make which showed how long 
a remembrance of injury, of diminished fees, 
alienated patrons, and successful competition by a 
hated rival, can rankle in the human breast. We 


Dr. Thayer of Boston, remarked that Mrs. 
Jackson, who is sixty-six years of age, has proba- 
bly been a tising physician longer than any | 
member of the Institute. She is a person of high | 
character and aitainments, and among her patrons | 
are many of the wealthiest and best families ot | 

He was not what is technically known | 
as a woman’s rights man, but he believed in the. 
rights of all human beings, of whatever race, sex | 

color 


or , 
Dr. Sherman, a ing physician in the 

county where Mrs. Jackson formerly dwelt, did 

not believe her qualified to practice medicine. 
There is a great deal of human nature in doc-} 








About midway between the cities of Bowling 
Green and Russelville, and near the line of the 
Louisville and Memphis Railroad, is situated a 
little village which rejoices in the euphonious 
name of Shakertown. Here, nearly sixty years 
ago, a few of Anne Lee’s disciples commenced a 
settlement, and to-day they are one of the most 
prosperous and thriving communities of the kind 
within the United States. 1 set out yesterday 
with a friend to attend worship at their meeting- 
house. A drive of four miles over a ‘‘dirt road,’’ 
through a fine productive country, brought us to 
Shakertown. 

The morning was delightful. A balmy breeze 
just stirred the foliage that bordered our route, 
and the woods through which we passed were vo- 
cal with the songs of the mocking-bird and his 
less pretentious feathered companions. The vil- 
lage consists of the “Center House,” “North 
House,”’ “East House,” and ‘West House,” 


which, together with the meeting-house, and a | 


score or so of dwellings, beside a few workshops, 
compose the entire town. 


The first thing which struck me as particularly 


noticeable on entering the village, was the air of j 
| neatness which pervaded the place. On each 


side of the street, just within the enclosures, were 


toneaes recently scoured. Tlie buildings are 
| principally of brick, and are furnished with blue 
| blinds, which gives them a strange appearance. 
| Each one bears over the front door the date of 
,its erection. The oldest of these, that I noticed, 
|was 1811. Of course, it being Sunday, all labor 
| was suspended, and there were but few signs of 
| life observable. 

As my friend and I drove around the town, we 
| could but admire the gardens which teemed with 
| all varieties of garden vegetables, and which were 
| wonderfully free from weeds. Occasionally a se- 


date face, shaded by the invariable broad-brimmed | 


| straw-hat, would meet the eye, or the close bonnet 


an< neat kerchif of some good sister would be seen | which has stood so heavily’ and so long, which 
fora moment, but nearly all were immured in their | was recently pronounced chronically sick, may 


| begin to move, may grow well, may fully catch 


respective houses. 

As is usual when the weather is fine, a great 
number of the “world’s people’ were attracted 
thither to witness a worship conducted with such 
strange rites. Eleven o’clock found your corres- 
pondent seated on one of the narrow, light benches 
which furnish seats for the congregation, and 
scarcely had I time to remark the whiteness of 
the waxed floor when there came the sound of a 
light shuffling step many times repeated, and the 
male members of the community entered, in 
Indian file, with demure countenances and down- 
cast eyes; while simultaneously at the other door 
trooped in the female portion, such a ghostly- 


my eyes beheld the beings of another world. 
But this feeling soon gave way to a sense of the 
ludicrous when their bonnets were removed, and I 
saw little chubby-cheeked girls of ten and twelve 
years, with grandmotherly lace-caps on their 
heads, and kerchiefs crossed demurely upon their 
little breasts, and it all looked so very like a 
masquerade tliat I could hardly repress my risi- 


bles. 
After performing certain genuflections, the 


congregation became seated, and the preacher, an 
old man of, I should judge, three-score-and-ten, 
advanced to the middle of the room and called 
the attention of the audience to the extreme clean- 
liness of the floor, and particularly enjoined them 
to refrain from spitting thereon. He then cau- 
tioned them against giving way to any feeling of 
mirthfulness which the singularity of the worship 
might cause, and then proceeded to deliver a dis- 
course, which was a singular farrago of fanati- 
cism, folly and philosophy. He attempted to 
prove property a theft and marriage a crime, and 
his cold, bloodless, passionless face was sufficient 
index to a heart that was a stranger to domestic 
joys and matrimonial bliss. No sign of assent or 
denial to his extravagant assertions could be 
traced on the passive countenances of his breth- 
ren. They scemed like so many well-drilled sol- 


ment has been crushed out, and, like machines, 
move but at the instance of their operators. 

When the discourse was concluded, at the re- 
quest of the preacher, we ‘‘doubled up” and gave 
up the floor to the dancers. If I had before en- 
tertained any doubts of the corporeality of the 
“saints,” they were soon dispelled when I heard 
such singing as I had never heard before, at least 
an octave higher, and witnessed the rapid march- 
ing and shaking as the communicants kept step 
with the music, which was of a semi-martial, semi- 
ball-room character. 

The society is practically a success. It pos- 
sesses several thousand acres of fertile land, and 
from its shops and factories turns out such com- 
modities as bring a rich return in greenbacks 
from the Gentiles. 

It should be said to their credit that they have 
provided for very many children orphaned by 
the late war, and I believe they are ready to re- 
ceive all who apply into their society. Iam told 
that they make very excellent conserves and wine, 
but the strictness of their rules or some other cir- 
cumstance prevented my testing the matter. 1 
believe the society is not remarkable for its hos- 
pitality at any time, and they probably ‘‘saw no 
money” in treating with special politeness your 
correspondent, A. 0.8. 





Paris. 


Panis, June 29, 1867. 
THE SULTAN’S VISIT. 

All the Parisian world is agog with the ap- 
proaching advent of Abdul Assiz, which is an- 
nounced for this afternoon. And truly it is a re- 
markable event; the most so of that remarkable 
series of events of which this metropolis has re- 
cently been the witness. Abdul Assiz, the most 
liberal and enlightened of a long line of Ottoman 
sovereigns, is the first, I believe, to come as far 
west as Paris; he is certainly the first who has 
come so far west in an amicable and curious 
spirit. No one but those who have lived in the 
East can form an idea of the repugnance of the 
Orientals to change, or their hesitancy to risk 
their persons and beliefs among the mure refined 
tribes of enlightened Europe. Fifty years ago 
a Sultan would as soon thought of sentencing 
himself to death as of paying a visit toa French 
monarch almost on the shores of the strangely- 
busy Atlantic. All that ischanged now. Herein, 
then, may be seen what a wonderful age of 
change we are living in; how the mysterious 
magnetism of progress has penetrated even to 
the Bosphorus; and here, while we write, the 
Mohammedan harem-keeping, hookah-smoking, 
Crete-oppressing Sultan is rapidly approaching, if 
indeed he has not already reached, the fortitica- 
tion of new Paris. This visit is, therefore, of 
much greater import than that of the Czar, or of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, even; for the latter was ed- 
ucated in the West, and is modelling the old land 
of the Ptolemies and Sphynxes after the fashion of. 
European examples. Abdul Assiz, in coming at 
this time to Paris, seems to render his homage to 
civilization, and to pledge the apparently mori- 
bund Turkey to a new and better existence. 

THE LESSON OF THE VISIT. 

The East is, then, moving. We have a right 
to view it so, even from this visit alone; for it is 
a wonderful, an extraordinary resolve—this, to 
come to Paris—on the part of a successor to Ma- 
homet. The first encouraging sign was that 
Turkey hastened to seize the opportunity which 
the Exposition afforded to display her products, 
to compare her material and workmanship with 
those of other nations, and, more than that, to 
show the interior and social life of their country, 
and even to admit the heretic Christian into the 
“holy of holies” of a Mahometan sanctuary. 
The promptitude and eagerness with which Tur- 
key seized the opportunity shows well for her 
progressive spirit; the advent of the Sultan 
‘leaves us no doubt of its existence. It is aptly 
' said by one of the French papers that ‘‘too 
much admiration cannot be shown for the cour- 
‘age of the Sultan, who is braving the prejudices | 








| 


| of a whole religion in thus quitting the principal | 
‘seat of Islamism. When Mahmoud crushed 
| the janissaries he certainly did not display great- 
ler decision than was neceseary for Abdul Assiz to 
i undertake the task he is now accomplishing.” 
| The Sultan is still young—thirty-seven—hardly in 
the first prime of manhood ; certainly not too old 
for fresh and vivid impressions. We all know how 
it expands the mind to travel; to see new things, 
to observe new customs, to hear of new opinions. 
The sure effect on the Sultan’s mind from this 
unique journey of his will be to enlarge his 


man, be he Turk or Christian, can walk through 
that great gallery of machinery, which sweeps 
around the outer circle of the Exposition Palace, 
without repeating to himself how great and ex- 
haustless is the mind of a man; and the Ottoman 
Emperor, known as he is for a man of more than 
ordinary capacity, and pussessing a keen desire 
to elevate the subjects of his rule, will learn a 
new lesson with each moment of his sojourn 
there. He cannot go vack to Turkey anything 





but a better, more liberal, and more v.rtuously 
ambitious man. It is by no means improbable 
that the visit will inaugurate, or at least celebrate, 
a new era in the Orient. The great inert body 


the healthful and invigorating breath of modern 


| progress! 


DISPLAY IN HIS HONOR. 
A series of fétes equalling, if they do not sur- 
| Pass, those given in honor of the Russian Auto- 
| crat, are already arranged for the Sultan’s visit. 
To-day he is to be received in state at the Lyons 
railway station, and to be conducted thence by 
the cortege of the Emperor Napoleon to the Pal- 
ace Elyseé Napoleon, which is placed at his 
command. This evening he will be welcomed to 
France by a grand banquet at the Tuileries. To- 
morrow (Sunday) there will be some races in the 


looking crowd that I involuntarily started, as if, Bois de Boulogne, where the royal guest and host 


will be present. Monday is appointed for the 
grand ceremony of distributing the awards to the 
exhibitors ot the Exposition at the Palais del’ In- 
dustrie. On Tuesday there will be a brilliant review 
at Longchamps. Baron Hausmann will receive the 
Sultan as the guest of the city of Paris on Wed- 
nesday night at the Hotel de Ville; and lastly, on 
Thursday night, a magnificent night féte, similar 
to that given for the Czar, will take place in the 
gardens of the Tuileries. 
OTHER SHOWS. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has delayed his depart- 
ure to England until the arrival of his Ottoman 
|; suzerain. I hada fine view of the princes now 

in Paris the other day, on the occasion of a re- 
| view which took place in the Place du Carrousel, 
| in front of the Tuileries. The Emperor, the Vice- 
roy, and ee Humbert of Italy, dressed in 
| gorgeous paraphernalia, role at the head of a 
brilliant cortege of high military officials, among 
whom were observable the celebrated veteran 
| marshals, Niel and Canrobert. Napoleon never 
| looks so well as on horsebrck and in martial cos- 

tume; an! he was greeted by roars of applause 
(as he rode along erect and truly king-like, ever 
{ 
; and anon doffing his laced chapeau in answer to 
the salutations of the spectators. The Viceroy 





| Was one blaze of gold, girded with the red rib- 
diers, whose independence of thought and move- | band of the Legion of Honor, but wearing on hia 


head only the simple red, black-tasseled cap which 

all Mussulmans wear as the ordinary headgear of 
ithe street. The sight reminded one of those 
| glowing descriptions of the reviews which were 
| wont to be held on the self-same spot in the gaudy 
| days of Louis the Magnificent. T shall try to teil 
| you something more particular regarding the visit 
| of the Grand Turk in my next. 

VICTOR HUGO NO MARTYR. 

The eccentricities of the author of Hernani and 
Les Miserables are well known here; among them 
is a burning desire to seem to the publicamartyr, 
| und to achieve the compassionate honors of exile- 
|}dom. The Liberté, which, from a tolerably con- 
| stant supporter of the Empire kas become a ram- 
| pant radical, lately stirred up the newspaper com- 

munity by referring to Victor Hugo as “pro- 
| scribed’’—said he was ‘‘wandering upon the 
shores of an Englishisland.””. The Monde, which, 
though legitimist, (meaning Bourbonist,) hates re- 
publicanism worse than imperialism, takes up the 
matter in the following pungent strain :— 

This manner of depicting M. Hugo as wan- 
dering, like Homer, may be poetical, but every- 
one knows that he is not proscribed. ‘The road 
to France is open to him, and no law prohibits his 
entrance; in fact, every obstacle to his return was 
removed long since. He lives of his own free 
will in Jersey, [the writer means, of course, 
Guernsey,]| in a very comfortable house which he 
possesses there. He is not ‘‘wandering’’ about, 
not knowing where to lay his head. His admir- 
ers must reconcile themselves to that fact, and re- 
nounce the idea of beholding on the brow of 
their favorite author the halo of proscription and 
of exile. 

I must say that Hugo, though one of the bright- 
est, kindest and most benevolent of Frenchmen, 
does too earnestly endeavor to acquire a reputa- 
tion for martyrdom; it would be much better for 
the cause he works for if he would be content to 
let his reputation rest upon the abundant proofs 
of his exalted literary genius. 

A REWARD FOR BEING SHOT. 

Mme. Raimbaud, the lady who had the good 
fortune to be wounded by the ball which was in- 
tended for the Czar Alexander, has just received 
from the Empress of Russia a magnificent dia- 
mond necklace, ‘‘the largest of which weighs ten 
carats,’’ and the cost of the whole being compu- 
ted at some 300,000 francs. Together with this the 
Czarina sent a superb comb set in pearls and dia- 
monds, valued at 100,000 francs. These tokens 
of affection for being an accidental victim were 
delivered to the lady by the wife of the Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries. 

THEATRICALS, ETC. 

The theaters are deriving the full benefit of the 
most resplendent of Paris summer seasons. I 
went the other evening to the Lyrique, with the 
intention of listening a second time to Gounod’s 
admirable Romeo and Juliette ; found a dishearten- 
ing crowd against the doors; was told, on reaching 
the ticket-boxes inside, that it would be necessar? 
to take tickets a week before I could see the 
opera. A similar experience has greeted me at 
‘edveral other theaters. The rush to witness the 
resuscitation of Victor Hugo’s J/ernani is some- 
thing quite unprecedented; the Theatre Francais 


paid for seats. The new comic opera of La Duch- 
esse de (rerolstein is equally popular at the Varie- 
tés, and promises to be a fixture for an indefinite 
number of nights. Ristori is here in all her great- 
ness, and is showing Parisian audiences what 
Elizabeth might possibly have been, but proba- 
bly was not. After over a year of representations 
of Cinderella, the Chatelet is about to produce a 
novelty vastly more unique—nothing less than 
Gulliver. The total receipts of theaters, concerts, 
balls and other amusements during May amount- 
ed to 2,285,725 francs, being an increase of over 
half a million over the previous month. Rivout. 








HOME NOTES. 


Whether Santa Anua is among the dead or living 
men has not, at this present writing, been defi- 


| nitely determined in this vicinity. 


Mr. Allen, the photographer, has produced a 
very fine picture of the Public Garden and Com- 
mon, with the new bridge. 

Messrs. Beal & Hooper have recently supplied 
the Massasoit House at Springfield with a new fit- 
out of elegant black-walnut furniture. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music showed by 
an amateur performance on Tuesday noon that 
its instruction will work a great benefit to musi- 
cal science ere long. 

Messrs. John A. Andrew, Henry Lee, Ralph 





views, and to enable him to observe (what he 
could not have observed by looking out of his | 
windows all his life at the Bosphorus) that there | 
are geod things and thoughts out of Turkey, as 
‘well as bad ones in Turkey. He will see that 
| there are Christians by no means Tr 

| ble or hatable—such as those with whor 





the noble rivalry, the one to rise above the other, | 


tors. And we don’t regard it as anything very sidewalks formed of flag-stones, wuich looked as ‘in the arts which magnify the human race. No 


Waldo Emerson, J. Ingersoll Bowditch and Wm. 
G. Russell, have been nominated as candidates. 
for Ov of Harvard University. 


Gov. Pierpont has issued a gallant address to | 
despisa-_ the people of Virginia in favor of the republican 
he has Movement in that State, and of the convention 

| been familiar. He will see the imposing rush of| Which meets at Richmond on the first of August 
the whole Christian world toward excellence— | Dext. 


At the Paris Exposition, Fairbanks’s scales 


have taken the highest premium awarded in the 


has hit upon the lucky chance; thousands are | 
disappointed nightly, and incredible prices are © 
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ecale line, and the official award styles them “‘the | and similar gentlemen, Executive Committee, 


Standard Scales.”” A deserved recognition of a 
superlative article. 

The ‘“whirligig of time,’’ somebody says, is a | 
curious affair. Itturns things round surprising- 
ly. A few years ago Canada was the refuge of | 


' rest” of the “‘unreconstructed”’ master. 


Frank Hiscock, son of the victim in the Cole- | 
Hiscock tragedy, bas been elected to fill his fa- | 
ther’s place as a member of the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention by a vote of two to one’ 
over his Democratic opponent. 

Down in Arkansas the radical editors celebra- 
ted the Fourth of July by challenging the cham- 
pions of “Democracy’’ to discuss publicly the 
principles of the Republican party. Such, at 
least, is the style of Mr. Dell of the Fort Smith 
New Era. 

The failure of Vandenbrock Brothers, the reb- 
el bankers in Paris, is a fitting sequence to their 
business, and an appropriate counterpart to the 
fate of the London house engaged in similar trans- 
actions—Fraser, Trenholm & Co. Sympathy with 
rebellion has been a bad investment. Almost 
every banking-house which has made Confeder- 
ate securities a speciality has gone overboard. 

The New York J/era’d says that Grant was 
nominated for the Presidency by a convention 
that met under a big apple-tree near Appomat- 
tox Court House, in April, 1865. He was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. This was not the apple- 
tree on which Greeley once intended that Jeff. 
Davis should be hanged. Greeley’s was a sour- 
apple tree; Grant’s was a sweet one. 

Mr. Hunnicutt’s New Nation, printed at Rich- 
mond, Va., is admirably adapted to the constitu- 
ency of freedmen he is addressing. It shows 
ability and good sense. Itis plain-spoken, with 
language tersely expressed and easily compre- 
hended. Its advice is judicious, and its spirit 
catholic and generous. It cannot fail to. have a 
large influence on the new voters, and we are 
glad to note the excellent manner iu which it is 
conducted. 

The reiinion of the freelmen’s teachers from 
this vicinity, at the Fraternity rooms, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, was a most pleasant and enjoyable 
affair. Some thirty or forty teachers were pres- 
ent, returoed for a few weeks of summer rest, 
and they were most cordially greeted. The rooms 
were tastefully hung with flowers. Col. Higginson 
presided very happily, and addresses, interspersed 
with singing, ice cream and cake, were male by 
the chairman, Mr. Pratt and Miss Gardner of the 
teachers’ corps, Revs. J. F. W. Ware and Charles 
Lowe, Mr. Matthews of Baltimore, and others. 
It was a handsome tribute to a noble cause. 


How mutters are progressing n Maryland, 
through the short-sightedness of the Republicans 
in not giving negro suffrage when they had the 
power, is thus shown: A member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, named Stoddart, remarked in 
the course of a speech, a few days since, ‘‘that 
they were fighting despotism with more force, and 
would fight it with physical force as soon as they 
were able.” James Cooper, who served in the 
rebel armies during the entire war, has been ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general in the new militia, 
which is being organized and equipped. J.C. 
Herbert, who commanded the First Maryland 
(Confederate) regiment, and was wounded at 
Gettysburg, has raised a full militia regiment of 
returning Confederates, called the ‘Maryland 
Guard,” which has adopted the gray uniform. 

REGISTRATION IN Vircin1a.—The registra- 
tion of voters in Virginia has been nearly half com- 
pleted, 100,000 names being enrolled, of which 
55,000 are those of colored men, and 45,000 of 
white men. These voters are supposed to be di- 
vided about as follows: Republicans 65,000; Con- 
servatives 35,000; Republican majority, 30,000. 
It is not thought this majority will be much re- 
duced by future registration. 

Surnatr’s Triat.—The evidence touching 
the guilt of John Surratt was very conclusive, 
and the defence as yet have made very feeble 
show of rebutting it. Half-a-dozen witnesses 
showed the presence of Surratt in Washington 
on the day of the assassination from early morn- 
ing to the following morning. His counsel aim 
to destroy the characters of these witnesses to 


Onto Improvinc.—Ohio has learned something 
during the year. The Republican resolutions 
passed at the recent State Convention place the 
party on the broad and ample platform of ‘“impar- 
tial manhood suffrage.” The conservative Demo- 
crats can no more point the negroes of the South 
to Ohio in support of the assertion that the in- 
terest of the Union party in securing their free- 
dom was all involuntary and for selfish purposes. 


Deatu or Jupce Warns.—This eminent ju- 
ist, of the Supreme Court, died in Washington on 
Friday last, aged 77. As by the act of 1866 the | 
court is to be reduced to seven, no successor will | 
be appointed to Judge Wayne, and the late slave- | 
holding States are left without a single represent- 
ative in the supreme tribunal of the country. The 
other judges may be classified as follows: New 
England, one; Middle States, two; Western 
States, four; Pacific States, one. The senior 
judge now is Mr. Justice Nelson of New York, 
who was born in 1793, and appointed in 1846. 


Anotner Acquisition or TERRITORY ON 
Hanp.—Secretary Seward has been very confi- 


was lately formed in this city, to aid in the proper 
reconstruction of the Southern States. It will 
concentrate codperation, answer appeals, raise 
funds, and carefully supervise political matters, in 
these communities, with a view to secure the re- 


country. ‘Those associated with it are a guaran- 
tee of its disinterestedness, and we look to find 
its influence potential for good only. 


Socruern Dents.—Chief-Justice Chase’s opin- 
ion, in the United States Circuit Court at 
Richmond, is of much importance to Northern and 
Southern merchants. The points at issue were 
the liability of Southern merchants, who paid their 


enjoyed on Wednesday last. 
Ledge lighthouse were visited, a futile attempt a 


at Long Island eaten. 


principle as to insist that the counmittee should 
each have five extra tickets to distribute among 
their friends, which, at an average cost to the city 
of $10, or $50 each for the eight committee-men, 
would largely have reduced the expense of em- 


Nahant and Minot’s 


Alderman Talbot, made everything move smooth- 
the ‘‘run-away nigger.” Now it is the “‘saints’ | sults of the war in their completeness to the j ly and on time. It will sadden our associates of | 

the weekly press to learn that some most strenu- 
ous opponents of their having the city advert is 
ing on the committee (not Aldermen) so fell from 


t 


| Mexico. 


country. 


of a uniform currency. 


have accepted the Prussian plan of tariff. 


sequestration act. 


that the parties were still liable. 





and also for the interest. 


State from 1851 to 1855. 
to the national Senate. 


the election of 1865. 


ing as gently as a woman to their wants. 
as it may seem, his retirement from the Senate 
carried with it a personal sorrow to a good many 
Republican members. 





RELIEF FOR THE CrETANS.—A letter from Dr. 


with the money and clothing contributed from 
this country up to that time. After some effort, 
he has made an estimate that fully 12,000 Cre- 
tans are entirely dependent upon outside aid for 
food and clothing. Their wants for food have 
generally been supplied so as to prevent starva- 
tion, but they are in pressing need of more food, 
clothing and medicines. He had distributed a box 
of clothing which had arrived from Boston, and it 
was received with the greatest gratitude. He 
appeals for further assistance from America, and 
Mr. Rodocanachi, the Greek consul, at No. 30 
Central wharf, Boston, will reeeive and forward 
to Dr. Howe at once any articles that may be sent 
to him for the Cretans. 


Tue Sway or “Kine Caucus.”—In corrobo- 
ration of what we offer elsewhere upon this sub- 
ject we quote ‘‘Perley,”’ who writes to the Jour- 
nal as follows :— : 

I have been a close observer of our national leg- 
islature during over a quarter of a century, and 
when asked what is tne cause of its unmistakable 
decadence, my reply is, “King Caucus.” It is 
through his powertul sway thatso many ignorant, 
and mean, and bad, and (worst of all) ‘‘available” 
negative men get into the Capitol, and once here, 
they use the caucus power to restrain and fetter 
those who would otherwise be leaders fully equal 
tu Webster, or Calhoun, or Clay. Political inde- 
pendence and freedom of discussion are manacled, 
and those vital principles of American freedom 
are held capiives by the wire-working managers of 
political opinion thus converted into a farce. 
Perley adds, as a commentary on caucus action, 
that the great principle of universal suffrage in 
the rebel States was only carried by a vote of 15 
to 15; and asks, significantly, for a report of the 
caucus action which led the last Baltimore con- 
vention to repudiate Hannibal Hamlin and to 


nominate Andrew Johnson. 


Gen. Bayxs at PortLanp Once More.— 
“Warrington’’ writes to tbe New York 7Z'ribune 
from Boston as follows :— 

The papers say that Gen. Banks’s friends are 
abundantly satistied with the result of an investi- 
gation which has been had into the Portland af- 
fair of last year. 1 supposed that that thing had 
blown over. Ilearn, however, that a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Blanchard of Malden, Conn 
or Woburn, Fiske of Waltham, and others, was 
appointed by the officers of the district conven- 
tion which nominated Gen. Banks last fall to visit 
Portland and obtain facts there and elsewhere, on 
the subject of the alleged misconduct of the Gen- 
eral. ‘Their report, exonerating him, was pre- 
pared § publication a month or two ago, but has 
not yet seen the light. Accompanying it is a 
mass of documentary evidence trom prominent 
public men of Portland and other places, includ- 
ing Senator Fessenden, Representative Lynch, 
and trom physicians, and waiters at the hotels, 
more or less positive in its character, which is put 
into the case as part of the evidence which has led 
the committee to make up their verdict. I jon’t 
know why these papers have not been printed ac- 
cording to the supposed intention of those who 
procured them, unless there was an injunction of 
secrecy on the part of some of the writers, or un- 
less it was feared that an avalanche ot counter 
statements would appear from Gen. Banks's accu- 
ser, and so the matter be left unsettled after all. 
At present the case may be summed up in the 
style of a charge to the jury. If you believe 
Jones, you must disbelieve Smith; if on the other 
hand you believe Smith you must disbelieve 
Jones. If you believe Jones and disbelieve Smith, 











dential and oracular lately about a new purchase 
of territory, but the inquisitive reporters have 
found out that the Sandwich Islands are the ob- | 
It is reported that the 
government for several months past has been ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the islands, and | 
that the prospects now are that the purchase will | 
soon be consummated. The people of the Pa- | 
cifle States are desirous that the government 
should acquire these islands. The sympathies of | 
the inhabitants are said to be in favor of our gov- | 
ernment. 


SLAVERY tv THE Usitep States an Usurra- 
Trow.—It has lately been decided by the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana shat ‘‘slavery was never, 


strictly speaking, estalvisked in this country by | 


positive law.’’ This theory, often maintained by | 
Northern lawyers, is thus recognized in the South, 
and practically applied to sustain the doctrine that | 
notes given to purchase slaves were void. Sla- | 
very was from the first the creature of violence 
and traud, liable at any moment to be swept away | 
when the true principles of justice gained ascen- | 
dency. This fact was practically recognized by the 
framers of the national constitution in their care- 
ful avoidance of the words slave or slavery in| 
passages referring to an enslaved race. 
Rervpiates tue Vetoss.—“Dixon” tele-| 
graphs tothe Advertiser that the friends of the | 
Attorney-General, Mr. Stanbery, are taking | 
great pains to assure members of Congress that | 
he did not write the President's veto of the orig- | 
inal reconstruction bill. The¥ say he prepared a | 
veto couched in temperate language, which did | 
hot prove satisfactory to the President and his 
Democratic friends, whereupon Mr. Black, At- 
torney-General in Mr. Buchanan's days, was 
called in and furnished the document that differs 
so widely, both in sentiment and rhetoric, from | 
Mr. Stanbery’s recent opinions. They add that 
Mr Stanbery does not and neve: has advised the 
| 


President tu restore persons removed by Gen. | 
Sheridan. 





Massacucsetrs. Reconstruction Associa- 
TION.—A most useful organization, with this name, 
ot which Geo. C. Richardson is President, Harrison 
Ritchie is Secretary, Francis W. Palfrey Treasu- 





} 


rer, and Gov. Andrew, Edward Atkinson, Jas. M. | 
Bernani, Geo. Wm. Bond, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, | 


you will find the defendant guilty; if on the other 
hand, you believe Smith and disbelieve Jones, 
you will find the defendant not guilty. I suspect 
there is no probability of an agreement of the jury, 
no matter how many reports and aftidavits are 
prepared. 


State Matrters.—Gorv. Bullock, who loves a 
hard hit as well as any one, has not yet got over 
the cachinnation engendered by Nasby’s account 
of his interview with A. Johnson. 

A portion of the State government—the Gov- 
ernor and Council, Adjutant-General, and Insur- 
ance and Back-Bay Commissioners—have been 
located in the Lawrence Mansion, corner cf West 
and Tremont streets, during the repairs in the 
State House, which will be prosecuted with vigor 
and economy. 

The State Constablery puts another feather 
in its cap by securing an income to the State for 
the month of June, trom fines &c., of $45,721.22, 
while its expenses for the same period have been 
only $8,614.91! That this is not an exceptional 
case is shown by the fact that the receipt for the 
six months ending June 30 were $105,254.54, and 
the expenses $48,001.94. Forty-two new depu- 
ties have recently been added to the force. Mean- 
while, the activity and vim of the corps are fully 
maintained. 

Cirr Marrers.—the celebration-fanciers are 
looking forward with vivid anticipation to the 17th 
of September, when Story’s bust of Edward Ev- 
erett will be inaugurated. 

The public baths yielded 179,107 ablutions last 
month, an increase of 72,037 over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Of the washers, 52,071 


were men, 111,966 boys, 2,850 women, and 12,220 | 


girls. The two latter classes should show more 
interest. 

Mr. Auditor Turner makes his annual report 
very interesting. We learn from it that Boston 
spent last year $4,660,533.63 for municipal neces- 
sities, exclusive of interest and premium on debts, 
which swell the amount to $7,150,794.77. Among 
the items of expenditure were $1,016,000 for 
State tax; Chestnut-Hill reservoir, $268,000; sol- 
diers’ relief, $257,000; new buildings and land, 
$185,000; new school-houses and land, $100,000; 
Back-bay lands, $75,000; new streets, not pro- 
vided for, $70,000; and soon. An expensive yet 
very desirable city to live in. 

The annual harbor excursion of the city gov- 


indebtedness to Northern merchants during the 
war to the Confederate government under the 
The chief-justice held that 
money so paid into the hands of the Confederate 
government was no discharge of the debt, and 
Legal rights could 
neither be originated nor defeated by the action of the 
jcentral authorities of the late rebellion. The chief- 
| justice therefore decided that the defendants re- 
siding in the South were still liable for their debts, 


Deatu oF SenaTOoR PowELt OF KENTUCKY.— 
We have news of the death of Lazarus W. 
Powell, late Senator for Kentucky. He was born 
in Henderson County, Kentucky, Oct. 6, 1812, 
educated at St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, stud- 
ied law in the Pennsylvania University, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1835. He was elected to 
the Legislature in 1836, and was Governor of the 

In 1859 he was elected 
He was so strong an op- 
ponent of the war for the maintenance of the 
Union that he was defeated by Mr. Guthrie in 
Bluff, burly and of ada- 
mantine politics, he yet had a very tender heart. 
We have heard of his watching all night with 
sick Senators of radical politics, and minister- | 
Strange 


S. G. Howe to the secretary of the Greek relief 
committee, dated Athens, June 13, contains an 
account of what had been done by the doctor 


ploying the weekly papers. The names of these 


now we can only mourn their easy virtue! 
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reconstruction. 


dan, Sickles, Pope and Schofield were passed by 
111 to17. A protest from three of the excluded 
representatives elect from Kentucky was pre- 
sented and was referred, after debate, to the com- 
mittee on clections. The House refused to sus- 
pend the rules to permit the introduction of reso- 
lutions indorsing the execution of Maximilian. 

Monday, July 8.—In the Senate, a bill on recon- 
struction was reported from the judiciary com- 
mittee. A resolution asking for information in 
relation to Indian affairs and to recent events in 
Mexico was adopted. In the House a number 
of bills and resolutions were introduced, a con- 
siderable proportion of the latter being connected 
} with our relations with Mexico. ‘I'he committee 
on elections reported in relatiou to the Kentucky 
election, that while no person who was known 
to have participated in the rebellion should be 
permitted to take a seat, the disloyalty of con- 
stituencies or irregularity in the election should 
not deprive a person holding a certificate of his 
seat. A resolution was adopted directing the 
committee to inquire into the alleged disloyalty 
with power to sit during the recess. <A series of 
resolutions was offered to appoint a committee of 
five to investigate the assassination matter, with 
power to report a bill granting amnesty to per- 
sons who should give evidence tending to bring 
the facts of the conspiracy to light. The resolu- 
tions were adopted and tae committee was an- 
“nounced with Mr. Butler as chairman. The spe- 
cial committee on reconstruction reported a bill. 
Tuesday, July 9.—In the Senate, the recon- 


ment providing for an adjournment to Nov. 15 
carried. An evening session was held in order 





The tobacco seized in Richmond at the close 
of the war, and claimed by the Rothschilds, was 
sold Wednesday in Richmond. 


last Saturday, to purchase some liquor for me- 
dicinal purposes, and the agent peremptorily re- 
fused to sell him any. Hence the suit. 

The balloon ‘‘Hyperion,”’ which ascended from 
Boston Common ‘Tuesday afternoon, after a 
pieasant aerial voyage, descended at New Salem 
Mass., 71 miles trom Boston, and made a safe 
landing away from any residence. The balloon- 
ists were obliged to spend the night ‘out doors’’ 
in the rain. In the morning they. found a tav- 
ern, and after being refreshed, a pdrtion of them 
returned to Boston, while the others remained, 
taking another trip, landing at Worcester, Mass., 
on the next afternoon. 

A French man-of-war at New Orleans brings 
the announcement of the surrender of Vera Cruz, 
June 27, and the execution of Gen. Antonio Lo- 
pez de Santa Anna by the liberals at Sisal, 
June 25. 

A bloody fight occurred in Franklin, Tenn., 
after a political meeting on Saturday night, be- 
tween radicals and conservatives, black and 
white. One white man was killed, and eight 


the latter mortally. 
Five of the convicts in the Augusta, Me., jail, 


Bangor, escaped early Sunday morning. 
Gen. Thomas Francis Meagher, Secretary 


| drowned trom the deck of a steamer at Port 
Benton, June 1. 

Gov. Brownlow of Tennessee has issued a 
proclamation relating to the execution of the 








arrest any of the members of the conservative 


| the execution of the law. 

| Hon. Jobn Alsop King, son of Rufus King of 
| national memory, ex-Governor of the State of 
| Jamaica, L. I 

Lieut.-General Sherman advises offensive op- 
| erations against the Indians instead of the defen- 
| sive measures of the past few months. It is 
| suggested that the peaceful Indians be gathered 
| into a camp on the North Platte to be subsisted 
| by the government, and several bands are said to 
| be moving in that direction, among whom are 
| the perpetrators of the Fort Phil. Kearney mas- 
| sacre. 

| John Trimble, radical republican candidate for 
| Congress, and two candidates for the State Legis- 


| lature of simular politics, addressed a public meet- | 
ing of whites and blacks at Franklin, Tenn., on | 
Saturday. The colored Loyal League, number. | §¥™ the hair ; 


Conservatives stirred up much ill-feeling The 
Loyal Leaguers were advised by a son of one Dr. | 


suppressors of intelligence and elevators of city 
junketing we may present by-and bye; but just 


Friday, July 5.—In the Senate, a resolution was 
offered tu confine the action of Congress, during 
the present session, to removing obstructions to 
Mr. Sumner opposed the resolu- 
tion, but after much debate it was adopted. Inthe 
House, resolutions of thanks to Generals Sheri- 


whites and eighteen blacks wounded—three of | Ce2%si Season Tickets $1.00. 
. oa : : - ’ | Retail Dealer in U.S. REVENUE STAMPS. 
while temporarily confined in the county jail in| office (next to Postoffice) Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


and Acting Governor of Montana Territory, was | 


franchise law, in which he directs the militia to | 


| central committee who may attempt to prevent | 


| New York, died on Sunday at his residence in| May 18. 


Mexican government in executing Maximilian 


Emperor. 
to visit Paris in September. 


announced. 
landed in Catalonia, inS 
lution are entertained. 

















in relation to the liberty of Rome. 


Weekly Financial Report. 
~*~ Friar, Jaly 12, 12 M. 


ket. The demand continues sufficiently active to employ 
about all the capital offering. All business paper offering is 


per cent., and even higher. The choicest notes are taken at 
from 63 to 7 percent. Government securities buoyant, 6's 
of 1881, 1104; 5-20’s, 1862, 112}; . 0.. 1864, 1093 ; do., 1865, 
1093; do. 1865, new, 1083; do., 1867, new. 108§; 10-40’s, 
102} ; 7-30’s, August, 108} ; do., June, 1084 ; do., July, 1084. 
The gold market firm. ‘The opening quotation in the New 
York Gold Koom was 138§, the highest 139}, at which quo- 
tation the market closed. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
' Souk: 12 M., July 12, 1867. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, Cheese. P tb...... 20 @ 25 
Wis ccseas 35 @ 45 Skim Milk, P tb...8 @ 10 
Medium .......... @ 3) Eggs, P doz...... 23 @ 8 
Cooking ........ 20 


20 @ 
FLOUR, MEAL &c. 


Wheat Flour, {Indian meal, P Ib..3@ 5 


PY bbl.........815 @ 20 Farina, P th...... 16@ 17 
Fine Flour, } bb].200 @2 40 Hominy, P th....... @ i 
Rye do. PIb...... @ 65 Oatmeal P b...... 8@ 14 
Graham do. P tb...7 @ 8 |Corn Starch, P 1b.16 @ 17 


VEGETABLES. 


struction bill was taken up, but it made but little Diaieties, Wut::. @ .. aupersgesbuach,.. @ .. 

progress. In the House, the bill on the same sub- | Onions. P peck...... @ 16 Rhubarb, th....... 8@ 5 

ject was discussed, principally by the opposition, | Do. Bermuda, tb.8 @ 10 Turnips,p bunch, 15 @ 18 

until Mr. Stevens moved the previous question, | Potatoes, Bermudas, Lettuce..... ..... 32 @ 5 

. ‘ ee # ( nN MT Dal Viceseus @1 00 stringbeans,Ppk,1 25 @1 50 
which was sustained by a vote ot 89to47. The! poo ppk..... @ 25 Peas, pk,....... 90 @1 00 
bill, after some further debate, passed by 119 to} Carrots, bunch.. 4 @ 6 Radishes, peat: 6 @ 2 
3k. Beets, # bunch,....6 @ Cucumbers.... .. @ 

,, Wa " POULTRY AND GAME. 

W ednesday, July 10.—In the Senate, the recon Chickens, P th....60 @ 60 Pigeons, 37 doz. .2 00 @3 00 
struction bill was debated. In the House, a reso- | gpring Ducks. Fowls, P tb....... 3 @ 33 
lution to appoint a committee to investigate the|  pair........ 175 @200 Turkeys, P tb...... @ .. 
circumstances connected with the starving of | Squabs..... teeta - 2  oanaee 
Union soldiers - rebel prisons was adopted. A Beef, sirloin....... 30 @ 40 Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 
resolution looking towards the taxation of gov-| Beef, round....... 2° @ 35° hind quarter....18 @ 33 
ernment bonds was referred to the committee on aes rib yp 17 @ w ~~ fore qanrhir. se 
ways and means. The chairman of the commit-|Pork,Toastand == | ID... sees a 
tee on the judiciary made a statement in relation]  ***8+++---*- ne 2 re eS 
to the impeachment inquiry. The death of Mr. MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 

Dennison of Pennsylvania was announced. on Sane, Buea Beef Prageee, oe 
TT; PRR, senate thadehate nn!  F ID..eeeeee D@ 15 i QP... -cseees “a 
Thursday, July 11.—In the Senate, the debate on Deak. haens. aun. 5H Ge 00 Relorna Seucnaes, 

reconstruction was resumed, and the bill was re- | pork! scit, P Ib...17 @ 20 green, ) ib...16 @ 20 

ported and passed as a substitute for the House | Reef, corne?, P tb.10 @ 20 Do.dry........-.. @ 2 

bill. In the House the consideration of the reso- at ae & ~ Trips, 39 obi. 18 60 Goo bo 

‘ : ae a resh Pork........ » 18) . ws L 
lution to adjourn until October, offered by Mr. Corned Shoulders 12 @ 14| half bbi...... 900 @10 00 
Boutwell yesterday, was resumed, and an amend- | smoked do........ 17 @ 19 Pig’s Feet, P tb..... @ 12 


p 
Smoked Tongues..... @1 12 Roasting Pigs ...2 50 @4 00 
Pork, } bbl.....6 00 @8 00 | 
FRUITS—GREEN. 





to receive the reconstruction bill from the Senate. | tomatoes, P can. ..25 @ 30 \Watermelons,ea.... @ .. 
Under the operation of the previous question the | Apples,newPpk, 100 @I1 25 \Cantelopes, ea ..... @ .. 
bill was referred to the special committee on re Mpa ay PS ongpe @ 2 agp games asoeee 40 @ 50 
. “ti j » mons 0%....19 
construction and ordered to be printed. ’ FRUITS—DRY. 
rote Apples, P Ib......16 @ 25 ;Peaches, Pean....56 @ 75 
Domestic. Currants, Zante, \Prunes, p Ib ..... 2@ .. 
pak MD w'cesieneaicac @ 20 Raisins, P Ib..... 20 @ 
A number of Maximilian’s officers and soldiers | pepper, p th. ..... 55 ge ‘clear YP tb.....60 @ 
have reached New Orleans. ‘They wear badges | Cassia, P tb.....110 @125 Cloves, P tb...... 80 @ 
of mourning. Pimento, } tb....50 @ 60 Mustard, tb ....60 @ 
In Mobile the voting lists are complete and | “*to™ P 1b...... # ow @ 
show a white majority of about five hundred. Coffee. pure burned, Adamantine, P 1b.33 @ 40 
The live stock market was moderately sup- “ " 4 gr 52 @ = se ‘Say 2 @ 54 
i his w i ’ i i i xed, P ID...... ay rd, # Tb........ 2 
ca -~ week, and but little change in prices is 9 » ay ae 2 g i hens Pp beret i. @ is 
Green Java, .4 5 Sago, P tb........-. 
A_postal treaty has been concluded between sion sath pals lectus and Soda, 
the United States and Great Britain, fixing the a Hs oe = @ % Myo oeat s ae eg + 
rate of postage on letters not exceeding half an | Coffee: P fb....... Bb Ben ce Bt al 
. seg ts ‘ bars, 
ounce at 12 cents, to take effect January 1, 1868. Pie. ig +0 et @ 37 


‘Soap, hard, smal! bars, 


avis 10 @ 
each,Ex.No.1, 13 @ 


ga 
Molasses, P gal... 69 @100 | 
Tea, Oolong.} th.100 @1 40 Soap. best family, me 


A Mrs. Chamberlin of New Haven, dreamed << ee eS 75 Soap, cae ken * 
the other night that her son, eleven years of age, | Green, 2 Ib..... 150 @2W0 SS 8@ ll 
was drowned, and was so impressed thereby that | Japan Tea....... 120 @1 60 Soap, soft, P at. . o @ a 
she would not allow him to go with her to South | Chocolate. . ....... 6 @ @ Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 35 

: . Febuiee Candles, tallow, Starch, P tb...... 15 @ 17 
End by boat on Thursday, but sent him in the ye 28 Tapioca, P tb.....18@ 20 
omnibus. Soon after his arrival there he was ioe : acs svaparne. cies ew 
drowned while bathing. Beans, dry, P at... . oney, box, P Ib... 

A singular suit has been brought against the ae i ica alt hae“ Y gspaeaes lee @ % 
town liquor agent in Georgetown. It appears P ton...... 900 @ .. Kerosene, # gal...60 @ 65 
that a resident of Georgetown went to the agent | Milk Pqt......... @ 8 Maccaroni, Pt ..25@ 30 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








“APRIL SHOWERS 
bring forth May flowers,’’ and cause a demand for Umbrel- 
las. We offer a full line,—sizes 12 to 42 inches,—prices $1 
to $20. SHUTE & SON, 175 Washington street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WrALLSTON CLUB.— 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 





—0Or— 


PICTURES, 
—IN— 
STuUDIO BUILDING. 


Room open from 9 o'clock A.M. to 6 P.M. Admission 25 
Htf June 15. 








te JOHN G. PALFREY, Wholesale and 


Front Stamp 


| Tue Larcgst Discovst allowed to buyers to amount of $50 
| OF more. It July 13. 


DR. DIO LE WIS’S Seminary for Young 


Ladies, Lexington, Mass. Send for a full circular and cata- 


| logue. 
| Dr. Dio Lewis's Training School for Teachers of the New 
Gymnastics, Summer Session. Address Dr. DIO LEWIS, 


| Boston, for circulars. tf June 8, 





?#— PROF. FRANCES S. COOKE, M.D., 
| who has given special attention to the diseases of her own 
| sex for the past ten years, may be consulted at her office in 
the N. E. Female Medical Coilege, 30 Cautom Street, 
| from 2 to 6 o'clock P.M., Sundays excepted. 
3m* 











i 


| 2g CLOCK’S EXCELSIOR HAIR RE- 
| STOKER will positively reetore grey Dair to its original col- 
| or, ether black or brown ; prevents it from falling off ; cures 
all humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disease ; it iscian; does not 
is elegantly perfumed. Sold by ail spothe- 
F. B. CLOCK, CuEmist ayy Aporuecarr, 





ing about eighty, paraded the streets. The meet- _— Proprietor, 
ing passed off without interruption, but later the | 


Apr.20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 
3" SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es 





Cliffe to disperse, which they agreed to do and | pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure ot 


went to their hall, whence after stowing away 
| their regalia, &c., they returned to the public’ 


square where a collision immediately occurred. | 


of the Sromace and Urrvary Organs, Ragcmaris™, 
Geyznat Desmitr, Dropstss, Carnoxic Goxonr;naa and Cc- 
TaNgovs Distases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly mraluable. It never fails 


It is alleged they were fired on by a party of | toefiectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries 


| white and colored conservatives. A man 
| Cady, a livery-stable keeper, fired the first shot. | 
| The fire was instantly returned. The affair last- | 
ed but a few moments, resulting in the death of 
Cady, and the wounding of eight whites and 
| eighteen blacks. Three of the latter were mor- 
tally wounded. The radical blacks were much 
exasperated, and threatened to return and renew 
the fight, but Dr. Chffe interposed and prevailed 
upon them to desist. An official investigation 
will be necessary to fix the responsibility for this 
; murderous affair. It is charged that the colored 
_ Leaguers were previously and repeatedly assault- | 


| > 
ed, and they were well armed in self-defence, and | Mr. John Otis Peirce to Mise Susie F., 





generally, and by JONIN A. BURLEIGH, 
Panne, Hee, peepee Agent. 
y 4. 











a 





city. 84 inst.. by Rev. Dr. Randolph, Mr. Austin 
C. Chase. of Syracuse, N.Y., to Miss Lavinia A., daughter of 
Mr. William Bunton. of Boston. 

4th inst.. by Rev. Dr. W. Randolph, Dr. A. W. K. Newton 
to Eleancr Frost, daughter of the late A. P. Clarke, Esq., 
all of Boston. 
Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, D.D., John F. Cooper to Fan- 











| ’ ; ; -, of Roxba 

the attack evinced 6 preparation and design to do Min Revth Guluey. ath inet. by Rev. B. W. Berrews, ir 
| Peregrine White Poole, of Pembroke, to Miss Janie £, 
Foreign. 

DEATHS. 


Saturday, July 6.—Mr. Garrison has been en- 
joying hoepitalities in Manchester. The French 

















government has granted privileges to the Franco- 


The Sultan will visit Vienna, in returning to 
Constantinople, by invitation of the Austrian 
he latter, it is said, has concluded 


Thursday, July 11.—The death of another 
member of the British House of Commons, Mr. 
William Scholefield, member for Birmingham, is 
It is stated that General Prim has 
in, and fears of a revo- 
he North German tariff 
system recently adopted is to remain in force ten 


years. 

Friday, July 12.—The Austrian ministry has 
been made responsible to the legislative body. 
Orders recalling the Prussian minister to Mexico 
have been sent forward. A conspiracy against 
the life of the Queen of Spain is said to have been 
discovered. Garibaldi has issued a ‘‘manifesto” 


There is no variation of consequence in the money mar- 


subjected to a rigid examination. Rates range from 6} to 9 


courts have adopted mourning for the late Prince 
eer = the withdrawal of the British le- 
: ; ..,. | gation from Mexico is seriously proposed. French 
fishing made, and a substantial collation by Smith | indignation has gone to the extent of actually or- 


The efficient chairman, | dering all the French consuls to withdraw from 


ernment, including the School Committee, wee | American Telegraph Company. The European 
| 


' Monday, Ju'y 8.—A fleet has been ordered to 
proceed from Vienna to Mexico at once to ob- 
tain the body of the late Archduke Maximilian. 
The British government have ordered troops to 
Abyssinia t> effect the release of the subjects of 
Great Brita‘n held prisoners by the king of that 
A Paris despatch says that the five 
franc geld coin has been accepted by the con- 
gress, noW considering the subject, as the basis 


Tuesday, July 9.—The North German States 


Wednesday, July 10.—In the British House of 
Lords, Earl Derby denounced the action of the 


of which has replaced Tin. 


9th inst., Lydia L., wife of Henry Dawes i 
8th inst., Mrs. D. S. Bailey, %. » Boa 
9th inst., Samuel Gilbert, 89 yrs. 7 mos. 5 days. 


10th inst., Caroline, wife of Dr. John Homans, 70. 
— nes 11th inst., Nellie Hooper, wife of James 8 
mball. 


year. 
of the late Calvin Briggs, M.D., of Marblehead. 


In Waltham, 10th inst.. Daniel Deshon, 73. 
Tn Portsmouth, N.H , 34 inst., 











1th inst., Frances A.. widow of the late John R. Bradlee. 
Te West Roxbury, 7th inst., Abel Adams, Esq., in sites DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUS- 
In East Somerville, 4th inst., Mra. Rebecca, Briggs, widow 


a Samuel EK. Coues. Esq., 
70,for many years President of the American Peace Society. 


NOW READY. 


VOL. IV. 


Political, Philosophical und Historical. 
BY JOHN STUART MILL. 











TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. 


| With Incidents of Voyages and Travels, Descriptions of Scen- 
ery and Character, Notices of Commerce and 
Productions, etc. 


BY CAPT. JOHN CODMAN, (RINGBOLT.) 
1 volume, 12mo................. Illustrated, $1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washingten Street, Beston. 
July 13. It 











JEAN INGELOW. 


[From the London Chronicle.] 

“Making ‘A Story of Doom’ as the prelude to a longer 

poem, few finer fragments have appeared in English poetry 
since Hyperion.” 

[From the London Atheneum.) 

“Miss INGELOW'S SECOND SERIES OF POEMS MOBE THAN FUL- 

FILS THE PROMISE OF THE FIRST.”’ 








We have already printed seven thousand copies of Miss 
Ingelow’s new volume of poems, and the book will now be 
ready to publish in a very few days. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


July 13. Publishers, Beston. lt 








SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Ts now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Nivety +f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States hare more than 2,500.000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand fe 


—, 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Beeston. 


LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 8m July 13. 








THE 
American Method for the Pianoforte. 


A short, comprehensive and practical system. By Epaar 
A. Robsins, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. It combines harmony 
with those indispensable points recommended by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is so systematized as 
to readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding 
and executing the difficulties involved in the piano-music of 
all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist. Price $4.60. 

















Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusuisners, 
July 13. at 277 Washington street. 
TURNER’S 
TIC DOULOUREUX 
— oR— 
UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


— FOR— 


NEURALGIA, 


—aNnp— 
NERVOVUS DISEBZASES 


IN ALL FORMS 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 

WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 

JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 
LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 

ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 

WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 

0. O. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, M&ss. 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 

J. P. SHOREY, Dana's Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 

J.M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 

JOHN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 
WILLIAM BROWN, 
647 Washington street; 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 
39 Trement street; 
JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washingten street; 
THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Tremont streets 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 1029 Washington street; 
and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 


PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE. 





| 





PUBLISHED SATURDAY. 


PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 
is prepared to fillany order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, 


shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 


greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 


Contents: 
TaouGuHTs ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Recent WrireRs on RerorM. 
Bains’s Pstcao.ocr 
AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 


Prato. 
INavGuraL AppRESs At St. ANDREWS. 
One volume. Crown octavo. Price $2.50. 





WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Publisher, 203 Washington St. 


June 29. 8t 
Fy ‘ts mantic iwi 
PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & CO.’S 
Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 


385 Washington Street, 


January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash, 
No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Apr. 6. 








$30,000 Worth 








GEO. W. PARK, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Jan. 5. ly* 46 Court Street, Beston. 








ED. FILLEBROWN & Co., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Ur Stairs.) 





We offer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
the latest style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 

(av CALL AND TRY Us. You will be sure to be pleased. 
June 1. 3m 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. May 4. 


CHOICE LITHOGRAPHS 
Of eminent Pianists,ete. CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Pre- 
senting correct portraits of Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, 
Satter, De Meyer, Herz, Dobler and Dreyschock. Size of the 
engraving 17 by 25inches. $3.00. 
EINE MATINEE BEI LISZT. (A Morning with Liszt.) 
Presenting correct portraits of Berlioz, Czerny, Ernst, Krie- 
huber, with Liszt at the pianoforte. Sizeof the engraving 
13 by ach inches. $2.00. 

BEETHOVEN’S DREAM. Size of the engraving 94 by 10. 


| 

















AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOUKSE, MASON & Cco., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND M ACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ere. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beckman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 4. 3m 


STATIONERY, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match 
all sizes and patterns. ‘ 
PP gy Note Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 

xible. 

American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra 
thick and common qualities. Knuvelopes ditto. 

Mourning Papers, a larve assortment. Thin Writing Pa- 
per for foreign correspondence. Foolscap, Drawing Papers, 
&c. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


136 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 4. 8m 





BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 





SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


The Stock, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manutacturers of Furniture. 
July 6. tf 





LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS &EEVERETT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leoking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 


Ne. 334 Washington Street, Boston. 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
Apr. 6. 


READ 
A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


BY “TIMOTHY THISTLE.” 





“Boarding and Club-Life are well illustrated, while the 


author has given to the public one of the best humorous 





75 cents. 

TUE GREAT ORGAN in the Music Hall, Boston. Size of 
the engraving 9 by 10. $1.00. 

The above printed on heavy plate paper, with br-ad mar- 
gin, suitable for framing. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 
street. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

June 29. 3t 


~ CIRCULAR LETTERS 


OF CREDIT AVAILABLE FOR 


TRAVELLERS 


IN ALL COUNTRIES OF 
Europe, Asia and Africa, 
ISSUED ON OUR 
BANKS IN LONDON AND PARIS, 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 


39 State Street. Boston. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ON ALL POINTS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
June 15. 8m 








FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN 8TS. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 





FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 


BOUQUETS and FRESH FLOWERS constantly on hand, 
ready for immediaie delivery. 

Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 


The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
itors. tf Apr. 6. 


FOR SALE, 


By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farms in Hud- 
son, all sizes and rices, on liberal terms; 7 in Stow, two 
cheap for cash ; 5 in Acton, on very liberal terms ; one good 
house, sheds and large barn, ten acres of land, good fences, 
good water, some fruit,—an excellent place for poultry ; 
price $800, half cash, balance on time. Farms in Newton, 
Hyde Park, B.ighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover, &c. 
Property bought, sold or exchanged on liberal terms. 
Property placed in our hands for disposal will receive 
prompt attention, and parties fairly dealt with. 
Bonds given if desized. 

J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 


Mar. 23. Hly 121 Court street 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INST'N, 
BOSTON, 

48 Summer St., corner of Arch St. 











Deposits in this institution draw interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum for all full months they remain in the 
bank. All deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are 
secured to the depositor by a guarantee fund of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

One of the peculiar features of this institution is that in- 
teresta on veposits commences monthly, instead of quarter- 
ly as in other savings banks. The advantage to depositors 
resulting from this plan, is sufficiently apparent when we 
consider that if, for instance, in a savings bank, in which 
one of the quarters begins on the second Wednesday of 
January, a deposit should be made on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, and withdrawn on the first day of July following, no 
interest whatever would be paid therefor, while the same 
deposit would draw fire monhts’ interest in this institution ; 
or, if withdrawn three, six or nine months thereafter, would 
draw five months more interest here than in other savings 
banks. 

Bank open for deposite and payments daily from 9 o'clock 
A.M. to 3 o'clock P.M., and Saturdays untii7} o'clock P.M., 
for the accommodation of depositors 








\ 


TURNER & CO., 


| 
PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 
Feb.22 BOSTON, MASS. fifa 











SUMMER CARPETING. 


consistent | 


Canton and Calcutta Matting 


CARPETS, | 


IN SIZES FROM 13 PEET TO 19 FEET SQUARE. | 
— also — 


CANTON MATTING, 


In all Widths and Colors. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


Pormea:y ox Wasarrerox, Now 





PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
6G Hanover Street, (™ Most favorable terms to Printeeliers, Canvassers and 
May 2. Usps tux Axczicas Hovss. 3 =| Tachers. [34 Apr. 6. 


ali causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague ba 

sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. 


| and for sale by druggists and erocers generally. 


RICHARD HOLMES. President. 
May 25. H3m ANSON J. STONE, Treasurer. 








ATWOOD’S 


QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
. and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
139 Semmer Street, Beston, 


Apr. 27. Hém 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 








four years old, rates Al; is pow in berth, 
part of her 


side 


stories ever in print.” 


0. ELLSWORTH, 


June 22. 73 Cornhill. H4 








THE JOURNAL OF 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Numbers 1 and 2 ready. For specimen number eend £0 
cents to the Editor, Box 2598, St. Louis, Mo. 
July 6. bt* 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


Manutacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 


years 








PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
May 4. 8m 


J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 


Locking-Glass and PictureeFrame Manf., 
No. 30 LAGRANGE 8T., nzan TREMUNT 8T., 














BOSTON. 
Ga7"0ld Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m Mar. 28 
~ COLORADO. | 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
t for their interest to call on 

JOHN WETHERBEE, 

No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson’s Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb. 9. 





AL AJ 
FLAGS, TENTS, 
AWNINGS, &c. ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, BOAT SAILS, WAGON COVERS, CAN. 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manufactured. 
FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING STREAMERS and 
TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS furnished and 
executed. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 

357 Commercivi street, head of Lincoln’s Wharf. 

June 8. 3m 


YMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—Scrroixk, ss. PROBATE COURT. To the 
heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons interested in 
the estate of DENNIS McCARTHY, late of Boston, in said 
county, deceased, Greeting : 
Whe eas a certain instrument purporting to be the last 
will and testament of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by MAKY TOOMEY, of said Boston, 
widow, who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to her, the Executrix therein named, without giving a sure- 
ty or sureties on her official bond: you are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be held ai said Boston, on Mon - 
day, the twelfth d-y of August, next, a* ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said Mary is hereby dirceted to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing thiscitation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called The Commoniecalth, 
printed at said Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, Isaac Ames, Esquire, Judge of said Court, this 
fifteenth day of June, in the year one thousand eight bun- 
dred and sixty-seven. WM. C. BROWN, Register. 
June 29. 3t 














“CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Sq ouvEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, 
The beautiful first-class Clipper Bark 
‘*NESTOR,’’ 


HW. A. BBARGE. oo. s6. dvscs cicevcose CoMMANDER, 

Is now receiving her cargo, and being of small capacity will 
be promptly despatched. Shippers will please hurry for- 
ward 


engagements. 
For freight apply at the California Packet Office, 114 State 
street. 
Agents in San Francisco, Meader, Loler & Co. July 6. 





& WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(a From Long Wharf. 43 
The first-class extreme Clipper Barque 
CONQUEST, 
po ae seddacasecnesa? ComMANDER. 
This splendid vessel was built by Paul poepas a 
cargo engaged. 
Ul send their re 
See eS ATHANIEL WINSOR & CO... 


June 2. 1277 State St., corner of Broed. 











Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON, 
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Spinoza: 
| A THINKER’S LIFE. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACTI. 
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2 ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MICROCOSM. 

A heart which is wont to keep in subjection 
all stormy emotions, to win a uniform motion 
and an equable frame of mind, which is just as 
far removed from stupid unconsciousness as from 
cutting contrasts in joy and sorrow, such a life 


does not thrive upon dizzy heights or in gloomy 
abysses, which fill the sympathetic beholder now 
with anxious horror at the imminent fall, now 
with quiet comfort for the safety won. 

Our hero has not lost himself in love’ for a 
maiden, and yet his best life is endangered. te 
has only himself to fight with, only his inborn, 
inbred attractions. But such smokeless battle de- 
mands yet more the exertion of the inmost 
strength; it lacks the tangible opposition which 
increases courage. No visible kingdom is effect- 
ed by our hero’s rise or fall; but a spiritual realm 
with far-extending powers 1s now in question. 
In the quiet, unadorned room in the Kalwer- 
straat, at Amsterdam, the decision is to be made. 

It is work and quiet thought alone which we 
are to notice. In the early morning we find our 
philosopher at his bench. He has again, this 
morning, as Frau Gertrin says, ‘‘Taken Time 
by the forelock.’’* 

He smiles quietly at this remark; perhaps in- 
terprets it otherwise. The wheel and pins are 
still; there is the silence of death in the room; 
the world has vanished. 

What makes his face so eager to-day? Why 
does he gaze so often upon the window? 

He does not dwell so alone as we suppose. In 
that unnoticed spot he has a companion in a self- 
built cell, for whose daily bread he has to care. 
See, there! he has caught a fly! Now he takes 
his microscope, goes to the window, and throws 
his booty into the spider’s web. We also will 
look through the microscope; perhaps we may 
succeed in following the reflections of the philos- 
opher. 

“See how the solitary spider springs out of her 
ambush. In spite of her cight eyes, her sense 
of sight must be deficient, for she is not con- 
scious when any one approaches her neighborhood. 
But she must have fine sensibility, for she ob- 
serves the lightest motion of her web. Or per- 
haps she still has a living connection with her 
production. See, how she throws herself nimbly 
upon her struggling prey! she grasps him with 
her long, hairy legs; she embraces him, and kis- 
sés him to death with her mighty jaws. So, well, 
defend thyself! that is brave; but the net, the 
net, ha! itis through; now it strikes its left foot 
upon its back, and prepares for flight. In vain! 
the left wing is torn, it cannot go, and already 
the hungry beast pursues. Now she picks it up, 
and carries it’ back into her house. It is out; 
and now she snaps off its feet and spins her fine 
web about them. ‘Then she has separated the 
head from the body, and now eagerly sucks out 
the vitals! What comfortable restin enjoyment! 
How she enjoys! Now she pauses, and then 
quickly begins again. Does she know that it 
was a loftier, careful power in the beginning 
which let the roasted lark fly into her mouth? 
Certainly, the spider thinks now that the whole 
race of flies is created for her sake, and all is 
good only in so far as it has something of the fly- 
nature in itself, and can fill the stomachs of spi- 
ders. Now she looks up at me; is she really 
praying to me, or are the wind and the broom 
her divinities, because she has learned that they 
are able to destroy her house? So! now she has 
finished; there lies the empty skeleton, and now 
she creeps back deeper into her den; her work is 
ended, for she has satisfied herself.’’ 

The philosopher lays aside his microscope, 
seizes the Bible lying before him, opens to the 
30th chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
reads :— 

“Two things have I required of thee; deny me 
not them before I die. 

“Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me. 

“There are four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceeding wise: 

“The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the sumer; 

“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks; 

“The locusts have no king, yet go they forth 
all of them by bands; 

“The spider taketh holdt with her hands; and 
is in the palaces of kings.”’ 

In its own way, the Bible explains nature and 
her purposes, the history of men and their devas- 
tating wars. Everywhere an endlessly recurring 
struggle for annihilation. Force rules in nature. 
She proves it innocent, and men have made laws 
for their protection against each other, and the 
law again has its power only in the force domi- 
nant in it; but the divine power of man is, to be 
alaw unto himself to comprehend consciously 
his own nature, which offers him peace with him- 
self and with the world. Again, many thousands 
are condemned and murdered in the name o' 
given laws, divine and human, and what should 
unite them sunders them. Will it be possible to 
determine the power of the inner law to virtue 
and love?. 

Let us be glad that we were so fortunate to- 
day as to meet Spinoza undisturbed, for yester- 
day he had to fight a hard battle. Frau Gertrin 
came to the door with a broom, just as he was 
laughing aloud over the struggle of a fat blue- 
bottle with the spider. 

“Do the Jews believe, too, that spiders bring 
luck?” she asked. ‘‘You are usually so neat, 
and in that point just the opposite of the blessed 
Herr Magister, that Iam perfectly delighted by 
it. I will not hurt the spider, God forbid! only 
just drive her away. I am ashamed before the 
noble gentlemen who come to you. What will 
they think of it?) That must be a fine house- 
wife who never sweeps away the spider-webs.”’ 

For a neat Dutch woman, in her consideration 
for the shining cleanliness of her house, there is 
nothing to be pursued with more hostility than a 
spider. It was with difficulty that Frau Gertrude 
set bounds to ‘her zeal for banishment. It was 
useless for the philosopher to explain that spiders 
prided themselves very much upon neatness, and 
she was only quieted by Spinoza’s assurance that 
he would explain to all his visitors that he was 
the preserver of the spider’s web. 9 She main- 
tained that he was no true }follander, because he 
could live in a room where there was a spider- 
web. 

Let us see, meanwhile, how he ends the pres- 
ent day. He wovks until night, and then com- 
mits to paper the thoughts he has wrought out. 
Ilead and hands he has to-day greatly strained. 
He feels the need of conversation, and goes down 
to the people of the house, lamp in hand. As he 
enters the room, Klaas and Gertrin sit with told- 
ed hai ds behind the table, and their nephew, Al- 
bert Burgh, reads the evening blessing from the 
Hauspostille.t Spinoza sits down in the corner 
until the praver is ended; then he also comes 
up to the table, and speaks with the people upon 
this thing and that. Klaas complains that the 


new fashions destroy everything. By-and-bye the | 


button-makers will lose their bread, because peo- 
ple wear fewer and smaller buttons. Spinoza had 
comfort for all, and they felt happier for his talk. 

‘Just tell me,”’ said Klaas, “how comes it— 
you are not old, and have not been about in the 
world much—how comes it that you know so soon 


and so well how it is with the heart of a common | 
I felt towards you by the end of the first | 


mant 
week as if we had already eaten a bushel of salt 
together.”’ 

Spinoza said that the human heart was the 
same under all conditions, and that he who truly 
knows himself only could rightly comprehend 
and judge of the movements of the hearts of 
others under other relations. 

‘“‘When vou talk eo,’’ said Frau Gertrude, “it 
seems to my mind like Sunday, when I listen to 
a sermon; just like you preaches the blessed 
Priest Plancius in the Oude-Airke. Isn’t it so, 
Klaas !—I've often said so—our dear Herr von Spi- 
noza has such a Christian disposition he really has 
nothing of the Jew about him; he is not like other 
Jews, and really he is no Jew.” 


“Gert, whenever thy tongue gets to going it | 


, 


rattles on, wise or silly,” said Klaas; ‘you must 
not take it ill; it is not meant unkindly.”’ 
“You know what I mean. I only say you are 


i Jews; so—so—now, you know what | 
hot ihe She e | mit the escape of vapor. From these tanks the 


I mean.” 


“Yes, indeed; and I am not in the least , 


vexed.” 
“Everyone stays in his own faith,” said Klaas; 


« is honest and b be blessed in | 
mit ta 4p ene or ee | burning, was mixed with steam, decomposed by 


| passing through pipes, partially filled with iron 


any faith. All men are children of God.” : 
“But thou art the child of the devil,” said 


little Albert, who had listened quietly, to Spino- | : 
| air forced in by a 


za; ‘‘thou hast crucified our Savior, and wilt go 
down into hell.” 

Klaas leaned over the table, and was about to 
box the boy’« ears; but Frau Gertrude and Spi- 
noza held him back. 

* in German—“Snatched at the eyes of the day.”’ 


t In the German version, “Weaves with her hands.” 
2 A beck of sermons arranged for the use of families.— 
Translator. 


“Stupid child,” cried she; ‘this gentleman did 
not do that; others did it, who have long ago re- 
ceived their reward.” 

Spinoza took the child (who at first struggled 
against it) upon his lap and explained to him that it 
was no crime to be a Jew, since Christ himeelf 
and the Apostles were Jews. The Jews had b 
no means done rightly in crucifying Christ. It 
had gone badly enough with them, and people 
were not to suffer forever for early faults. : 

“Pardon me,’”’ said Klaas, “you haven’t quite 
the right view. Our Savior had to suffer because 
it had been go decreed for him by God, the Father, 
and only so could he become our Messiah.” 
“According to this Calvinistic view the Jews 
are doubly innocent,” answered Spinoza. ‘‘Thou 
must never believe, dear Albert, that God damns 
aman forever.” 

Upon this last expression he had another con- 
troversy with Klaas, and especially upon the 
text,—‘The Son of Man goeth as it is written of 
him; but woe unto that man by whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed! It had teen gvod for that man 
if he had not been born.’’ The discussion, how- 
ever, was amicably settled. 

“Why hast thou no great beard?’’ asked Al- 
bert, timidly stroking Spinoza’s chin; “‘have all 
people long beards in thy home?” : 

“In my home? Where dost thou believe I 
was born?” 

“In Jerusalem, or perhaps in Nazareth. O, tell 
me something about it. Ah! it must be lovely 
there.” 

“T was not born in Canaan, dear child; I was 
born here, in Amsterdam, like thee.’’ 

“Thou liest. Thou arta Jew. Is it not true, 


an?’’ 

“Not since a long time. For an infinitely long 
time they have been with us, and when the Sa- 
vior appears again, and establishes the millenni- 
al kingdom, he will lead them all back again to 
Palestine.”’ 

“Then I too would be a Jew, that I might go 
with them.” 

“Be glad, dear child, that thou art not,”’ said 
Spinoza. ‘The millennial kingdom is long in 
coming.”’ 

‘*‘What is thy father’s name?” 

“Benjamin.” 

“But he, too, was Jacob’s youngest son, wasn’t 
he? He was a fine fellow, that Jacob. I should 
be ashamed to have him for my ancester. He 
cheated his brother Esau, and his father-in-law, La- 
ban, and his descendants robbed the Egyptians of 
their gold and silver.’ 

“Be so good as to give the boy a couple of 
slaps at my risk,’’ said Klass. 

‘‘By no means,”’ answered Spinoza; “this is a 
lite Biblical hero. But don’t forget, my child, 
that the Jews have no more to do either with the 
gold of the Egyptians or the crucifixion of Christ. 
Thou must always remember that the Apostles 
also were Jews.” 

‘Gert, make the child go to bed, or there will 
be no getting done with him to-day.” 

That was for once a very reasonable speech of 
Klaas Umfsand’s. 

Spinoza of necessity took a hand of little Al- 
bert’s. Ife would not have kissed him for all the 
world. Spinoza then ploughed through a friend- 
ly talk with Meister Klaas, until the latter 
yawned more and more frequently and openly, 
aud finally they went to bed. 


“Thou hast come to-day to an. act of capital- 
punishment,”’ said Spinoza, one noon, to Olden- 
burg, as he came in. ‘‘See! in the little boy I 
have a folio-edition of a garden-spider, starved 
for many days, and here I have another with 
empty stomach. I have also diplomatic talent. 
I will excite between them a war of extermina- 
tion.” 

He now filled a saucer half-full of water, took 
a flat plate from the work-bench, placed it in the 
saucer, and set both spiders upon the leaden isl- 
and. Each of the spectators armed himself 
with a microscope. 

“‘See,’’ suid Spinoza, “if there were a world- 
spirit independent of the world, hovering over 
or external to it, he must regard our earthly bat- 
tles as we do this.” 

‘“‘We must name the parties,’ said Olden- 
burg; ‘‘the garden-spider is Alexander, the other 
Darius. See, Alexander is sending out his ad- 
vance. Darius flees, but it is useless. The sea 
shuts him in. Now they both rest; but Alexan- 
der rises; he presses forward; see! how he flings 
his arms around his opponent; but he defends 
himself bravely. Now they rise; now they clasp 
and crowd; how they strike each other with their 
jaws! If I only could see their eyes properly! 
Bravo! Alexander falls, but his long arms strike 
forcibly against his adversary’s breast. Now he 
isup. See, how he attacks the foe with fresh 
courage. The fall was really only Scythian strat- 
egy. Now it is fine. Oh, dear! It is over. 
They let each other go.” 

“Be easy,’’ said Spinoza; ‘that is only. a trea- 
ty of peace; and if it were sworn by all the gods 
they will break it like men as soon as they think 
they have collected strength for a new battle. 
Am [ not right in maintaining that everything 
depends upon the standpoint and aid of the pu- 
pil? When the herds of buffaloes attack the grim 
tiger with their horns, until he lies mangled be- 
fore them, the fight is no grander than this. 
Nothing is great or small in itself ; only we will 
it so because it seems so to us. If men were not 
guided by a higher reason, and permitted them- 
selves to be ruled only by their bodily passions, 
they would destroy each other just as these 
creatures do.”’ 

“Truly, these battles are as great as those of 
men. When in the battle a thousand fiery can- 
non hurl tumultuous death. When the ground 
rumbles and the glittering swords cut their way 
and bathe themselves in the blood of men, then 
one feels himself so mighty in his scorn of death, 
so powerful in the call upon his powers, that he 
tancies he could raise the world from its poles. 
And what is it! <A little troop of ants fights 
among grass-stalks’’—— 

“The eternal peace has already found its hu- 
man conclusion,” interrupted Spinoza. ‘See! 


| now they sharpen their weapons, now they rush 


bravely in!’’ 

The two friends now regarded without a word 
the catastrophe of the battle. Oldenburg had not 
given the right names to the parties, for the gar- 
den-spider, atter a slight contest, was eaten, hide 
and hair, by the other. Darius was triumphantly 
carried back trom the leaden island to his royal 
tent, which he had spun out of his own body. 

“Ordinary life has very many and frequent ex- 
pressions of deep significance,” said Oldenburg. 
“Of two people, who persecute each other with 
implacable hatred, they say, they hate each other 
like spiders.” 

“Thy lord and master Descartes could have 
learned much from this spider,’ said Spinoza. 
“Then he apparently would have brought for- 
ward no unjustifiable proofs of a thing true in it- 
self. He wishes tou prove thereby the existence 
ot God, because we, who have an idea of him, 
actually exist. He takes two axioms: in the first 
place, what can accomplish the greater and more 


| ditticult can also accomplish the smaller and ea- 


sier; in the second place, it is greater to create 
and maintain the substance than the attributes or 
the properties of the substance. I do not know 
what he means, for what does he call light and 
heavy? Nothing can in itself be called abso- 
lutely easy or difficult, but only in regard to its 
causes. We need no other example,—only take 
this spider. He easily spins his web, which men 
could only weave with the greatest labor; men, 
on the contrary, can easily do many things which 
are perhaps impossible to angels. What, then, 
can be called absolutely easy or difficult? In 
this way it would be perfectly imaginable that 
man should have existence without necessarily 
attributing that to God. The existence of God, 


grandfather, that the Jews all come from Cana-: 


of the four furnaces were used. With these three 
fires an average pressure of 35 pounds of steam 
was obtained, ak the number of revolutions was 
equal to a speed of 9 1-2 miles per hour at sea. 
The best speed heretofore made by the steamer, 
with four coal fires, has been from 6 to 7 miles 
per hour. The ordinary crew of the steamer 
consists of twenty firemen and coal passers. 
With the petroleum apparatus she requires a crew 
of only three men, as the supply of fuel is easily 
regulated, and there are no cinders or ashes to be 
cleared away. The rate of consumption of petro- 
leum is twenty-five barrels in four fires every 
twenty-four hours, for a 250 horse-power engine. 
The furnaces of the ‘“‘Palos,’’ like those of other 
steamers, are constructed for heating by radiation ; 
whereas the petroleum apparatus is designed for 
heating by contact. With furnaces expressly 
adapted for the new apparatus, the inventor 
claims that one pound of petroleum will generate 
as much steam as ten pounds ofcoal. This pe- 
troleum steam-generating apparatus has already 
been tested and found serviceable for stationary 
engines. ‘This is the first time it has been tested 
in a sea-going vessel. The inventor of the appa- 
ratus is Colonel Henry R. Foote. 





Green Things Growing. 


BY DIANA MULOCH. 


Oh! the green things growing! the green things 

growing! 

The fresh, sweet smell of the green things grow- 

ing! 

I would like to live, whether I laugh or grieve, 

To watch the happy life of the green things 

growing! 

Oh! the fluttering and pattering of the green 

things growing! 

Talking to each when no man’s knowing; 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight, 

Or the gray dreamy dawn when the cocks are 
crowing. 

I love, I love them so, the green things growing! 

And I think that they love me without false 

showing; 

For by many a tender touch they comfort me so 
much, 

With the mute, mute comfort of green things 
growing. 

And in the full wealth of their blossoms glowing, 

Ten for one I take they’re on me bestowing; 

Ah! I should like to see, if God’s will it might be, 

Many, many a summer of my green things grow- 

ing. 

But if I must be gathered for the angel’s sowing— 

Sleep out of sight awhile—like the green things 


growing. 

Though earth to earth return, I think I shall not 
mourn, 

If I may change into green things growing. 





Tue Sovpier-Martyrs OF THE War.—The 
citizen soldier, leaping to the defence of an im- 
periled nationality, is the noblest product of re- 
publican institutions—for he teaches that all that 
the wisdom of the statesman and the virtue of 
the people have devised for the common good is 
defended with the most precious of offerings— 
his life. Before us, with the soft sunlight of this 
summer day alternating with the grateful shadow 
of the passing clouds, beneath these greenest of 
swards, flecked with the brilliant hues of gar- 
lands, lie eighty-five of these heroes, who took 
their lives in their hands and went forth to battle 
for the ideas which our republic represents, and, 
their duty done, laid them down cheerfully that 
the nation might endure. Nothing less than the 
mastery of a continent, the freedom of a race, 
the existence of republican institutions forever- 
more, were the stakes for which they so valiant- 
ly fought and so nobly fell! We now gratefully 
recognize that that good Providence which guides 
the destinies of states as of individuals led us to 
hights of moral excellence as well as to fields of 
martial renown. When we decreed justice to 
all, making shackles fall, and enfranchisement 
the great sentiment of the war, then was vouch- 
safed to us—at Gettysburg and Vicksburg—such 
momentous victories that far grander glories than 
ever before discerned were added to the natal-day 
of the republic. 

We stand here to-day on the anniversary of 
one of those great successes to our arms, when, 
after three days of Titanic effort on each side of 
the contending hosts, victory, unquestioned, un- 
dimmed, and all-reaching in result, came to our 
banners. It is now seen, by many minds, to 
have been the pivotal struggle of the great con- 
test. With our success, the world knew that the 
nation was to live, and republican institutions not 
perish from the earth. It guaranteed as long as 
the nation should endure a home for the oppressed 
of all lands within the bosom of our continent. 
It proclaimed louder than the roar of its guns that 
it is the wisest statesmanship to present in nation- 
al affairs a great moral issue. It heralded, for 
the encouragement of the doubter everywhere, 
that God and justice on your side are weightier 
than artillery and swifter than the advance of 
brigades. All honor to the men who fell so he- 
roically with this grand idea within and behind 
them!—an incentive than which none could be 
sublimer!—contending often better than they 
knew for the establishment of principles which 
are new rapidly regenerating this nation, and 
which, despite old prejudices, are making us a 
homogeneous, fraternal and all-powerful people! 

The individual history of each of these sol- 
diers for the Union it is impossible here to tell. 
They represent all conditions of social and army 
life—the youthful brave, with the dew of his 
mother’s kiss upon his forehead, early falling in 
the first assault, and the stalwart veteran, bronzed 
by four years’ exposure, who successfully com- 
batted till the final victory was proclaimed. 
From the first battle at Manassas Plains to the 
surrender by the banks of the Appomattox, all 
the principal contests of the war are historied by 
these sleeping heroes. From the swamps of the 
Chickahominy and the hights of Lookout Moun- 
tain; from the camps of the Potomac, Rappahan- 
nock, York and James; from beyond the tortu- 
ous Mississippi, along the borders of the Gulf, 
and all the vast expanse between; from the pris- 
on limits of Belle Isle and Andersonville; by the 
bullet and by the deadly miasma; by accident, 
starvation and exhaustion; through the portal of 
battle-field, hospital and private home; from the 
ships-of-war that floated proudly at sea or fought 
gallantly by the shore—came the shadowy pro- 
cession of later martyrs who have passed to 
earthly rest. The solemn roll-call has been 
heard on every field of renown, and has gathered 
the host that to-day in part we honor. Who, 
then, shall make up the long list of incidents, 
filial, paternal, neighborly, that are associated 
with this glorious company? What tongue nar- 
rate the story of each, with pause for the heart- 
throbs of nearest and dearest that shall beat with 
the recital? Whose eloquence fittingly voice 
the great lesson of constancy, suffering and hero- 
ic death? 

This monument will have its own history. It 
will rank with the inspiration that caused the na- 
tion to leap as One man at the memorable call of 
the President; with the generosity that impelled 
the tender of means more profuse than the treasury 
could accept; with the patriotism that was vital- 
ized by volunteering beyond the control of the 
ministry of war! - It will stand with the Sanitary 
Commission and its hundreds of fairs all over the 
land; with the sweet charity of women running 
unceasingly from the points of their needles or 
overflowing in stores of eomfort and convenience; 
with the surgings of public assemblies, rallying 
anew to cheer the army and replete its ranks! 
It will be associated with the flags of the regi- 
ments traced all over with the names ‘of battle- 
fields; with the returning legions hailed with 
thundering applause, and the welcome of civic 





however, as we have already said, can be proved 
from the innermost necessity and logical conse- 
quence of his idea.”’ 

Spinoza had protracted discussion with Olden- 
burg on this subject. 

But, meantime, we have already tarried long 
enough in the house of Klaas Umtsand, and will 
rather wait until we can accompany our Bene- 
dictus to Olympia. There things move to quite 


| another tune. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





PETROLEUM FOR FuEL.—An interesting experi- 





ment was lately tried at the Charlestown yard, as 


| wellas down the harbor of Boston, under the 


supervision of a board of engineers, for the pur- 


| pose of testing the value of crude petroleum as 
| fuel for generating steam on board of sea-going 


vessels. The vessel used for the pu was 


the iron screw-steamer ‘Palos,’’ Capt. Wallace. | 


The petroleum was supplied from two large iron 
tanks placed on deck, each tank having a glass 


| gauge at its side, to indicate the height of the 


petroleum, and a vent-pipe upon the top, to per- 


petroleum was conducted by half-inch pipes to 
the boiler furnaces. It there dropped into iron 
retorts, heated by burners placed beneath them, 
and was instantly vaporized. This vapor, in 


filings, and with oxygen supplied by atmospheric 
gomimon air-pimp. The heat 
thus generated was intense; and it was a noticea- 


ble fact that the combustion was so pertect that no 


smoke was perceptible. A diminution of the sup- 


| ply of air or steam at once created asmoke. The 
| engines were kept in constant revolution for 


eighty-seven hours. As one of the objects of the 
experiment was to prove that by this apparatus 
economy in boile:->oom can be secured, but three 


|magistrates. It becomes a part of the war—our 
monumental insignia of universal well-doing, pro- 
claiming a general devotion to the institutions of 
;our fathers! It will mark a new era in the hist«- 
ry of the nation, enunciating the theory that only 
| by the entire freedom of every individual is the 
| fullest safety to the State assured; that depriva- 
| tion of rights to the least ci its members is dan- 
,ger tothe whole! It will tell of the yirtue and 
{constancy of the people, which shall remain so 
long as the deeds of the past are remembered! 
Whatever the mutations of time, or the changes 
of parties—however far we may fall short in se- 
curing all to which the great contest entitles us,— 
we can come up to this edifice from the turmoil 
|of business and political life, and have our grati- 
tude deepened, our loyalty quickened, our patri- 
otism reénkindled! It will thus doubly honor 
the past and ennoble the present! 

Here, then, let it stand! 
union, nationality, and the rights of man, it will be 
honorable to ourselves and grateful to our poster- 
ity! Faithfully holding to the principles it repre- 
sents, we may defy future treason from within or 
aggression from without! Infidel to its inspira- 
tions, it will be creditable only as commemorating 


the virtues of the dead to the shame of the hving! | 
With the blood of our brethren cementing its | 


granite, and their bones serving for its foundation- 
stones, the holiest associations of this hour and 
‘presence enjoin upon us loyalty, justice and 
truth!—From ('. W. Siack’s Address at Dedica- 
tion of Soldiers’ Monumeni, at Mount Hope Cemete- 
ry, Boston, July 3, 1887. 





Tas Lare Emperor Maximtiiax.—Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of Austria, 
and sometime Emperor of Mexico, was born at 
Schonbrun on the 6th of July, 1852. His father 


| was Francis Charlies Joseph, Archduke of Aus- 


'tria, and his mother Sophie Dorothea, daughter 


Illustrating a war for | 


of Maximilian I., king of Bavaria. Maximilian 
received his education at Vienna, then, as now, 
one of the gayest and most dissolute capitals of 
Europe. He did not, however, indulge in. the 
frivolities so common to the nobility of Austria, 
but appears to have spent a great part of his,youth 
in study and travel. At an early age he entered | 
the navy of the empire and saw considerable ser- | 
vice at sea, sailing about the Mediterranean, and 
visited all the adjacent countries—Greece, Italy, 
Morocco, French Algeria, Spain and Portugal. 
At the age of twenty-two he was placed at the 
head of what is termed by courtesy the Austrian 
marine, and with a squadron visited the coasts of 
Syria and Palestine. He went also to the Red 
Sea, and took great interest in the works of the 
Suez canal, which were then just beginning. In 
1856 he paid a visit to Parie and spent a fortnight 
at St. Cloud with Louis Napoleon. The year fol- 
lowing he was appointed viceroy of Lombardy 
and Venice, and in the exercise of the powers at- 
tached to the position soon made himself quite a | 
favorite among the Italians. This popularity | 
was, however, displeasing to Francis Joseph, an 
in 1859 he was removed. He is said to have ex- 
hibited great courage and decided administrative 
abilities while viceroy. It is related that he used 
to walk about the streets of Milan and Venice 
quite alone during the fetes and among the crowd, 
and would never allow the police to be on the 
watch. One day at Venice, when the Italian no- 
bles had plotted to make a hostile demonstration 
against him on the Plaza St. Marco, he discomfit- 
ed and quite converted them to his side by tuck- 
ing his wife under his arm and coming among 
them unattended, and on foot, with a courage and 
frankness that disarmed every one. Another 
tiwe, just after Orsini’s attempt at Paris, his lite 
was said to be also threatened, and his friends 
begged him not to expose himself ; but he imme- 
diately ordered his carriage to go to the theater, 
taking with him Count Stromboli, to whom he 
said, laughing, ‘If I am to be blown up it shall at 
least be in good company.” 

/Maximilian remained idle after his removal 
from the governorship of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom until 1863, when Napoleon decided 
upon making a catspaw of him in Mexico. The 
crown of Mexcio was offered to him by Napoleon 
in August, 1863, and the diplomats were put to 
work to arrange for his acceptance and occupancy 
of the throne. Nearly a year was occupied in this 
work, and it was not until the 10th of April, 
1864, that he formally accepted the proffered 
crown. By the terms of the acceptance he made 
a conditional renunciation of the right of even- 
tual succession to the throne of Austria and an 
unconditional renunciation of his share of the 
family estates, amounting to 20,000 florins. 
The condition reserved in the renunciation of the 
right to the succession was that such renuncia- 
tion might be revoked, should Maximilian, find- 
ing his foothold in Mexico insecure, choose to 
resign within six years from the date of his ac- 
ceptance of the crown of Mexico. 

The career of Maximilian as the so-called em- 
peror of Mexico is well-known to the people of 
this country. His first official act was to offer 
terms to Juarez looking to the submission of the 
latter. These were rejected, and then followed 
the past years of war and bloodshed with alter- 
nate success, and the present final defeat of the 
imperialists. His efforts to attract emigration 
and to develop the resources of the country are 
well-known, as are also his personal sacrifices for 
the success of his cause. That he failed was 
only a natural and expected result. But it is 
doubtful if he would have met the terrible fate 
to which Juarez assigned him had he not issued 
his famous order-declaring the republican presi- 
dent and his supporters bandits and outlaws. 
The entire responsibility of his death must rest 
upon Napoleon, who first induced him to accept 
the proffered crown and afterwards deserted him. 








ARTISTS AND ScutrTors 1n Rome.—I had the 
pleasure ofa short visit to thé studio of Mr. Story, 
son of the late Judge Story, a townsman of ours 
by birth, and one of the most successful and emi- 
nent of living sculptors. I doubt if there is any- 
thing more striking and beautiful in modern art 
than his statue of Medea, which I understand is 
to adorn the Boston mansion of one of our recent 
fellow-citizens. The Lybian Sibyl and Sappho 
are each in their way quite as striking; and the 
Saul is a magnificent idealization of the unfortu- 
nate Hebrew monarch. But. by the common ob- 
server, who looks to utilization as an end of art, 
the life-like statues of our great men will be re- 
garded with the greatest interest. The genial 
face of the late Justice Story—a labor of filial love 
—beams with the gracious wit, the learning and 
the eloquence which were ever bubbling forth from 
those honeyed lips. Josiah Quincy in marble 
looks like the incorruptible old Roman that he 
was in the flesh. It cannot be that this statue, 
so perfectly idealizing the marked and grand fea- 
tures of Mr. Quincy’s character, will much longer 
be left to cumber the artist’s studio. The statue 
of the lamented and honored Everett in plaster is, 
like the others, of the heroic size, and like the 
statue of Story succeeds in giving the most char- 
acteristic traits. Mr. Everett was so admirably 
made in form and feature, that idealization could 
give him no new grace, and he is represented as 
he was, in attitude, shape, expression, and dress. 
Reinimated by Vromethean fire, that magnificent 
voice might again burst forth, as of old at Faneuil 
Hall, ia the daring apostrophe, ‘Speak, marble 
lips.” The bronze casting is now going on at 
Munich, and the statue will probably reach Boston 
during the summer of this year. 

Another of the artists in Rome, in whose repu- 
tation our city, as his birthplace, may well take 
pride, is Mr. Joseph Ropes, whose studio, at No. 
53 Via Margutta, I had the pleasure of visiting. 
Mr. Ropes has devoted himself entirely to land- 
scape painting, and his pictures are in such ce- 
mand that one seldom or never lies long in the 
studio unpurchased. He catches the lights and 
colors of Italian scenery,—skies, clouds, moun- 
tains, lakes, glens, fields and woods,—with won- 
derful fidelity and beauty. The only pictures re- 
maining in the studio were a scene in the Carrara 
mountains; a view of the Campagna, with the 
Claudian aqueduct; Monte Cavo, ofythe road be- 
tween Naples and Salerno; Lake Albano, the 
Pope’s summer residence; a view/ at Terni; a 
view of the Lake of Geneva, iptluding Castle 
Chillon; and last and least in size, a wondertul 
little sea view, (Porto d’Anzie) with waves ot real 
water. This and some of the other pictures are 
bespoken in Salem; the others are to go to more 
distant parts of our country. Mr. Ropes’s family 
are in Salem, and he expects to return, for a per- 
manency, the approaching summer. 

Our quiet city has been well represented of late 
years in the art-atmosphere of Rome. Miss Lan- 
der, I believe, is not here now, and I trust her 


| PRIVATE FAMILIES at 


THE 


EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. 


Acollection of the best Glees, Choruses and Operatic 
Gems. For mixed voices. This collection of Glees, &c., 
comprises the secular portion of the new and popular ‘‘Cho- 
rcs Wreath,’’ and includes some of the best compositions of 
the kind obtainable. The book is issued in a very neat 
style, bound in boards and furnished at the low price of $1. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

277 Washington street. 


LINEN WAREHOUSE. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


230 Washington Street, 


(Successors to Benjamin Jacobs.) Importers and Deslers in 
all kinds of LINEN GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES 
and DOMESTIC COTTONS, for furnishing HOTELS, RES- 
TAURANTS. STEAMBOATS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and 


July 6. 8t 








LOW PRICES. 


W. W. PALMER, late of Palmer, Waterman & Hatch. 
B. F. JACUBS, recently of Benj. Jacobs. 


Hém 


FOR DISPOSAL AT 


HYDE PARK, 


Residences varying in price from $2500 to $11,000, situated 
on some of the most pleasant sites to be found in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. Also, several furnished houses to rent for | 
the season. All dexired information may be obtained at the | 
Company’s office, 28 Arch street, corner Summer. There | 
are sixteen trains daily te and from Hyde Park, and the | 
rates of fare are less than to most other places. 
Apr. 27. H3m 














GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


of every de-cription. ORNAMENTAL Bronzes, Lamp SHADE 
in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as ortment 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we offer at fair 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 

Goods carefully packed for sLipping to any part of the 
country. 


No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
Apr. 13. 3a 





CARPETINGS, 
Oi1'Cloths, 
Window Shades, 
Straw Mattings, 
We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 








A Great Reduction from Former Prices. 


Particular attention given to furnishing CHURCHES and 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A small invoice of B. F. White's celebrated CANTON 
MATTINGS, slightly damaged, at low prices. at the 


Old Carpet Stand. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, and 78 & 80 Union Street, 
Apr. 20. BOSTON. 


113m 








REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromificid Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, ° 
4 houses in Roxbury. 
1 house in West Koxbury. 
2 estates on line of Boston & Worcester Railroad. 
An estate at Jamaica Plain. 
An estate at Dorchester. 
An estate at Waltham. 
: Several houses on desirable streets at the South and West 


TOLMAN & HUNTING, 
11 Bromfield street, Boston. 


nd. 
Apply to 
June 1. 


“THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State St., Boston. 


ORGANIZED 1843. 


ASSETS, = = $5,000,000 


CASH SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED IN 23 YEARS, 
$2,200,000. 
LOSSES PAID IN TWENTY-TIIREE YEARS, 
$2,867,000. 
Annual Income over $2,000,000. 


$20,000 
Insured upon a Single Life. 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS. 


All Policies in this Company which have a value are NON- 
FORFEITABLE by a Statute of Massachusetts, approved 
April 10, 1861, entitled “‘An Act to regulate the forfeiture 
of Policies of Life Insurance.” 

The following table will show the practical working of 


| 





genius is receiving due appreciation and reward 
athome. The two Misses Williams, although 
now absent, travelling, are understood to intend 
making Rome their permanent residence; and 
all that I hear of their talent leads to the anticipa- 
tion of distinguished success. 

Mr. Ropes did me the favor to introduce me to 
the studio of Miss Foley of Massachusetts, which | 
I found filled with the most charming creations of | 
her genius. She has devoted herself to the me- | 
dallion form of sculpture, and her portraits of | 
some of our statesmen, divines and poets,—of | 
noble-looking women and charming ideals,— | 
made a most attractive gallery. A head of Josh- | 
ua, and another of Jeremiah, are noble ideals, | 
splendidly executed. 

The only other studio which I visited was that 
of Mr. Hamilton Wild of Boston. His paintings 
are distinguished by a combination of beauty, | 
fidelity to nature, and brilliancy of coloring which | 
few artists, either ancient or modern, have at- 
tained. A picture of the Enchantress in the Ara- | 
bian Nights, with her pan of fish, combines these | 
qualities in an extraordinary degree, and cou'd | 
not fail to rank amongst the highest in any col-| 
lection. Other smaller pictures equally won my | 
admiration.— Cor. Salem Gazette. 


ge when insured. 





To Errex.—With Emerson's “May Day.”— 
The maid that hath no music in her soul, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
If such there be by any waves that roll 

Down to the Concord stream where song | 

abounds; | 

Even such a cold, sad virgin, that would shun | 

A thought of love as nightmare in her dreams, 
Must love our Emerson—for he is one _ 

Whose thought is greater than his music seems. 
If some find in him discord, thou wilt find 

A mystic harmony: his brain was wrought =| 
O’er-late to minstreisy, for such a mind 

To let mere numbers lord it over thought. 
Guard him, you gods! for he is of the few: 

Shelter him, Brahma, under thy dark wing! 
All saints! pray for him: no man ever knew i 

Until the preacher died, thathe could sing. | 
—T. W. Parsons. f 








Sopa Water.—Priestly was the first who im- | 
; pregnatedwater with carbonic acid gas. This was 

| about the year 1767, or one hundred years ago. 

i He found that fixed air could be liberated from 
| chalk or marble by the action of oil of vitriol, | 
and he contrived apparatus for impregnating wa- | 
ter with its own weight of gas, and thus manu- 
factured the first soda waterever used. He ven-| 
tured to recommend the use of a gas, as a bever- | 
age, which produced the most deadly effects) 
when breathed into the lungs. A gas which is | 
deleterious to inhale, is healthful and grateful | 





| In no other State does such Liberality exist. 


when received into the stomach. This is a curi- On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3 
ous physiological fact.—Boston Jour. of Chemistry. |p yw Letters may be sent to same address. 


Payment, || 
in cash 
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Will continue the Policy. 
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Thus the Company cannot avail itself of the misfortunes 


of its members. 


The Company does not propose to insure WITHOUT AN 
EQUIVALENT, for a low rate of premium will prove fatal 
to the success of any Company. 

The guarantees of the Company are economy in man*ge- 
ment. a careful selection of risks, and a return of surplus 
to the insured 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, W. W. MORLAND, M.D., 
Secretary. Medica] Examiner. 
WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 
NY, having now c. mpleted their pew uouse at Cambridge 
near Boston, for the 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 
— ON THE — 
Principle of Pref. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohie, | 


and baving secured the Patent Rizht fora portiou of Massa- 
chuset s, are now prepared to SELL RIGHTS for the erec- 
tion Sch houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 
Fruit, Tepe 








bles, Eggs, Meats, Milk. and all perishable sub 
stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- 
tels, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Dealers, keeping all- 
kin s of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. 

The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as whem gath- 
ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding 
year ; and all the small Suits can be kept from four to six 


weekr 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can obtain any 
information desired, by calling upon 


MR. J..A. HARWOOD 


The only Authorized Agent, 
Ne. 39 Sendie Building, Besten, 





| DREN'S UMBRELLAS AND PAKASOLS. 


| and ita three Chapels. 
| lege. Cambridge, England, with valuable additions by the 
| editor, S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mas, Doc., Organist and 


| $2.75; boards, $2.50. Sent t-paid 


MUSIC. A collection of Psalm and [Iymn Tunes, Chants, 
Services, Anthems. &c. By A. U. Hayter. Organist of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. This voiume covtains a selection of 


noted for its fine music, during the past twenty five vears, 
and cannot fail to be highly prized by the musical public. 
Cloth, $2.75 ; board+. #2 50 


FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


WARREN'S ROOFING. 


It is now in use upon the most costly Public and Private 
Structures throughout the country. 

NINETY of the largest manufacturing corporations ia the 
New England States have more than 3,000,000 square 
feet of surface pe with WARREN’S ROOFING, many 
thousand feet of which has replaced Tin. 

(a Is insured at same rates as Metal and 
Slate. 

Costs but halfas much, is equally durable, and offers 
greater protection against FIRE than any other Roofing. 

The Fetr renders the roof Water-proof. 

The Composirion preserves and protects the felt, and with 
the gravel, which is essentially necessary as a protection 


from fire, and the action of the elements, combine to form 


| aconcrete, not affected by change of temperature, perfectly 


FIRE-PROOF, 


and with no tendency to slide or run upon the roof. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND FELT ROOFING CO., 
5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLCOTT, Treasurer. 





HAYING TOOLS. 
HAYING TOOLS of every description, for sale by us. 
1000 dez. Scythes. 
800 Snathes. 
2500 Hand Hay Rakes. 
Hand Drag Rakes. 
Hay Forks. 
Grass Scythe Stones. 
Grass Scythe Riffes. 


Spring and Revolvi. g Hersc Rakes. 
Also, Wheel Horse Rakes. 


WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
Manufactory Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


FURNITURE 


GRAY & BANCROFT 


Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
bave now in store a large assortment of goods, consistirg in 
part of 
Drawing-Room, 
Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties and of the latest and most desirable 
patterns. Also. Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, C.ocks and 
Window Shades. 


32 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 
Our Goons ARE ALL NEw, and we offer them on as favora- 
ble t- rms as can be obt_ived in this city. 


The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


HOLLIS R. GRAY. 


ALONZO BANCROFT. 


GREAT 


BARGAINS 


BOYS’ CLOTHING! 


n addition to our regular SPRING GOODS for BOYS’ 
WEAR, (which include some of the most desirable styles,) 
we have on hand a great variety of 


Sacks, Jackets, 
Pants, Vests, and 


Children’s Suits, 


carried over from the preceding season, which are 


MARKED DOWN 


From 25 to 40 per Cent. 


This gives parents a fine chance to CLOTHE their BOYS 
fora TRIFLING SUM; and as these goods 


MUST 
be sold within a limited period, the 
Verv Lowest Rates 
ARE AFFIXED AS AS 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


TO PURCHASERS, 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 


NEW GRANITE STORE, 


Nos. 43 & 45 Summer 8t., 


TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY'’S. 





THE ENGLISH OF 


SHAKESPEARE ; 


ILLUSTRATED IN A PHILOLOGICAL COMMENTARY 
ON HIS 
JULIUS CESAR. 
BY GEORGE L. CRAIK, 


Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’ 
College, Belfast. 





Edited from the Third Revised London Edition, 
BY W. J. ROLFE, 
Master of the IJigh School, Cambridge, Mass. 
A companion and supplement to any anid every edition of 


| Shakespeare ; equally adapted to the use of the ge-era | 
| reader and of the student in school or col-ege. A work of | 


special interest and vaiue in the study of the history of the 
English language. 
....Price $1.75 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Ne. 117 Washington Street, Besten. 





LADIES’ 
SILK UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cleth, Plash, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, ever Suffolk Market. 
July 13. 3m 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Mave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 5. 














‘PAPER, ETC. 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 

be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPeER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
May 18. tf 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


Cc W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
. 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 18. 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








2 heuer: KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


. IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS 


12 and 14 Summer Strect, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 


HENRY W. PRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


C HARLES RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Bosten. 
May 18. 3m 


Cu., 





ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


cet are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Giding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass, 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tt 





MECHANICAL = 


FAIRBANK’S 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelt! 


p ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN 
, IENT. 


~ ay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun 
~ ter Seales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our cnty Warehouse in POSTON is 
218 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch 8t. 
June 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO 





INSURANCE. 


N ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCR 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, forty PeR CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in al 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may iusure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly July 6. 
ge E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 


or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John ©. Potter, 
Sam peon Reed, Paul Adama, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invixg Morse Secretary. May 15. 


NEW “YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Béston. 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the buai- 
ness for the year end‘ng January Iss, 1867 :— 
Number of policies issued during the year..... 7,296.08 
Awount insured . .22,734.208.00 
Keceipts for premiums and interest for the year 3.088.808 47 
| Losses and expenses during the year 1,242,907 .62 
Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 

policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 

+» 1,845,896 95 

Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1867 7.000.092.2565 

DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, & PER CENT. 


§ y of busi done at the Branch Office, Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1466 :— 
Entire amount insured since ‘ ovember, 1863. . $6,617,350.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1866, to Nov. 

361,778.30 


60,000.06 








D. W. RUSSELL, 
Ge.eral Agent, and Agency Supt. 
A. F. NASON, 

Assistant General Agent, 

NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 





Now open at 21 Winter street, among which may be found | 
many of the elegant PARISIAN STYLES. The EXTEN- | 
SION HANDLE, which is acknowledged to excel all others. | 
Also, a superior stock of GENTLEMEN'S SILK AND pint g 
c 


LYON & CO., 
No. 21 Winter street. 


HAM UMBRELLAS, Gold-Headed Canes, &e., &c. 
JOSEPH 
s 


June 8. H3m 


TRINITY COLLECTION | 
OF CHURCH MUSIC, containing the Pealms and Hymo 
Tunes, Chants. &c., used in Trinity Church, New York, 
By Edward Hodges, of Sidney Col 


Director of Music in St. Paul's Church, Boston. Cloth, 





pos , 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pre.isazrs, 
277 Washington street. 


HAYTER’S CHURCH 


at Trinity Chureh, Bostun, always 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pususmrns, 
277 Washington street. 


W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. 


W. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiners 


JOHN HOMANS, M_D., ly ’ Feb. 9. 
MS ia INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
: LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


RB. L DELANO, M.D., 





Authorized Capital 

Paid upc pital and Reserves 

Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings im- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to inavrers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 


nea for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 


Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 

Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 

Agent and Attorney fer the Company 

ly Apr. 6 


Every description of wood finished in waz - 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise ~1 - 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for ™ 
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